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Sona has mighty few trips that can 
compare with this . . . 47 varied, thrilling 
days on a world-famed President Liner and 
in beautiful Japan and China and the fas- 
cinating Philippines... for only $8.87 per 
day— all costs included! 
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Just Enjoy Yourself 


From the morning you sail from Seattle 
through lovely Puget Sound to Victoria, 
B. C., and out into the blue Pacific until 
your ship comes home again you have only 
to have fun. All details of good living and 
gay sightseeing are taken care of for you 

~ in Japan’s Yokohama, Tokyo, Kama- 
kura, Kyoto, Kobe, Nagoya .. . in China's 
cosmopolitan Shanghai and Hongkong... 
and in the Philippines’ Manila. 
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are Happy, Luxurious Ships 


Your stateroom (popular Tourist Class) 
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Write for booklet. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ray T. Crowell 
5 Rollins Street Concord, N. H. 
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CAMP TARLETON 


For Girls 8-18 In Pike, N, Tl. Use of Lake 
Tarleton Club golf course one mile from 
camp, Pottery kiln, Land and Water Sports, 
Horseback Riding, All Inolusive $290, 


Mr. and Mrs, Lestie Smith 


Directors and founders of Sandwich Notch 
Camp for younger children since 1922, 


Plymouth, N. H. 


Holderness School 


CAMP ACADIA 


Lake Winnepesaukee, 28th Season, 
Mountain Region, Girls 8-16 (8 
Woroliment 60, Modern equipment 
and Water Sports, Booklet, 


DR. and MRS. S, GRANT QUIMBY, 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 
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MARANACOOK 


Camp for Boys 7-17. Readfield, Me, 27th 
yoar, Mature counselors, Cabins, Elective 
daily program, Riding, All sports, Canoe, 
Ocean, and Mountain Trips, Sailing, Band 
Instruction, 


WM. H, MORGAN, Director 
1138 Boylston St. Boston, 


Mass. 


ALLAGASH CANOE CRUISE 


Canoeing thru Northern Maine 


Summer in the Maine woods, 400 mile 
Allagash trip, Canoeing, camping and wild 
“ume photography, Wxcellent trout fishing, 
Mountain climbing, 

Limited to twenty boys, 7 weeks—$225, 

1 weeks—$145, 


For booklet address 


Camp Wanderlust, Box 72, Henniker, N. H. 


KAATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont. For Christian Boys, 6-19 
40 miles from Albany. Varied program of 
activity, Trips. Riding. Trained staff, Physi- 
clan, Complete equipment, $17.00 a week, 
15th Season, Catalog. 

HERBERT T. LORENZ, Director 


P. 0. Box 424 Bennington, Vermont 


Affiliated with Camp Woodland, 
Londonderry, Vt., for girls 


The MACJANNET CAMPS 


Lake Annecy—French Alps 


BOYS GIRLS 


Founded 1924 


Campers and councillors from many coun- 
tries. Conversational French featured, Amer 
jean leadership and American ideals, 

In Krance near Chamonix-Mont Blanc and 
Geneva, Switz. Excursion to neighboring 
historic castles and ancient monasteries, Land 
and water sports, llanderafts, Mountaineering, 

The director, Donald R. MacJannet, is 
available for interviews until May, 


Address Harvard Hall, Washington, D, C. 
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Old Port of Marseilles by A. Karoly - L. Szanto 


UNG to the minstrel-music of her rivers... re- 
flected inthe dream-pictures of her mountain lakes 
«.. you will find the charm that is France... 
with Renaissance pride itis mirrored amongst the 
flower-medallions of a palace moat... it hides in 
the shadow of a naive belfry in a Norman fish- 
ing-port w It lingers nobly at Chateaudun whose 
ancient turrets above the Loire echoed to the 


Chansons de Geste...along the sea- 


swept cliffs of the Breton coast where Tristan 
awaited Isolde’s white sail...in the Auvergne 
abbey of la Chaise-Dieu where a queen’s necklace 


haunted the sleep of a banished cardinal... in 
Nancy, quaint city of the iron-lace gates ...in Dijon whose mystic 
Black Virgin ever grants grace to a wanderer’s prayer... Mantesla 
Jolie where the Conqueror fell... on the grim ramparts of Carcas- 


sonne, impregnable fortress of 


the Visigoths... Rouen where the great 


cathedral surges in gothic glory w France, rooted deeply in tradi- 
tion, yet living in the gracious Present offers you carefree laughter, 
inspiration and unforgettable memories w Rail travel is very 
reasonable owing to generous reductions on already low fares... 
hotels quote all-inclusive prices which will amaze you Ww Your 
travel agent will arrange an itinerary and furnish tickets at no extra cost. 
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AT THE WELL 


The Bedouin women of the Sinai Mountains in 
Northern Arabia wear unusually elaborate orna- 
ments as though to compensate for the monotony 
of the grim and sterile rock valleys in which they 
live. The turquoise found in the mountains is 
used along with other semi-precious stones in huge 
nose rings, necklaces and other jewelry. A special 
mystical significance is attributed by the Arabs to 
precious and semi-precious stones. 
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SLAVES FOR THE HAREMS OF ARABY 


By ROSITA FORBES 


A veteran traveler in Islam tells how beauty is sold in a land where 


woman has no fate except that which man writes for her. 


ET was the beginning of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Camels crowded the streets of Jidda, and in every patch of 
shade Bedouin drivers sucked their water pipes, while they 
discussed the prospects of the season. I was looking for the 
British Consulate. From alleys and archways came the grunts 
of beasts protesting against their loads and the raucous argu- 
ments of the pilgrims. It seemed impossible that human voices 
could make so much noise. But the inhabitants of Jidda re- 
mained unmoved. Most of them seemed to be asleep on rope 
bedsteads set beside the doors of their houses. 

Occasionally a shugduf, or camel litter, swayed round a 
corner and the passengers balanced within it added their cries 
to the general clamor. A few women lingered in the market, 
but nothing could be seen of them. For their garments were 
as tents, inside which they moved without shape or sound. Even 
their eyes were hidden by a stiffly starched veil falling to the 
knees. 

I was wearing the pilgrim dress which consists of a calico 
nightgown and a sheet over the head. The sandals were not con- 
ducive to comfort and I very soon had a blister on each heel. 


Carl R, Raswan 


The heat swelled like a river in flood. I continued on my way, 
asking directions of all manner of people, but most of them 
were foreigners, Javanese, Indians and Africans who had no 
knowledge of Jidda. At one moment, I found myself in a 
byway, carpeted with melons, dates and sheets of bread. At 
the next, I was in an open square with a minaret rising above 
the roofs and a mosque crumpled in the corner. Finally, | 
realized the futility of wandering about in circles, so I knocked 
at the door of a house which had a street to itself. Intermi- 
nable walls enclosed what must have been a garden. I had a 
glimpse of scarlet flowers nodding at the top of a branch be- 
fore the door opened and a negro asked my business. 

Apparently I failed to explain it, for, within a few minutes, 
I found myself in an inner court talking to a pleasant young 
woman who regarded me with pity and dismay. Holiness 
was all very well, she evidently felt, but it should not lead so 
distinguished a personage into such a plight! Curious and very 
polite, she led me to a seat and ordered an elderly female in 
a loose print gown and something resembling a mob cap to 
dust my clothes. After a number of questions, she elicited 
the object of my quest, upon which she laughed and took me 
into a large, airy room with balconies protected by wooden 
lattices. From one of these, she pointed to the Union Jack, 
drooping over an adjacent roof, but she wouldn’t hear of my 
leaving. Was it not the hottest hour of the day? Should I 
not rest and refresh myself and later, when the sun had passed, 
she would send a slave to show me the way. So I loosed the 
veil which I should not have been wearing at all, for, during 
the pilgrimage, a man’s thoughts must be so pure that he can 
look unmoved upon all manner of female faces. My hostess 
settled me on a divan with a bolster at my back and called for 
tea. Tucking her feet under her, she sat upright opposite me 
and began to ask questions. 

I told her I had come from Egypt, that I lodged with the 
Bakr Hanowi, the pilgrim guide, preparatory to starting for 
Mecca and that my servant, Bahiya, had fever, which last fact 
obliged me to go out alone. 


A SLAVE OF THE BEDOUINS 


Negro slaves perform the hard labor for the 

aristocratic Bedouins of the Arabian desert. 

In war, however, the slaves fight side by side 

with their masters and receive a share of the 
booty. 


The woman made no attempt to hide her disapproval, “I have 
never left this house,” she said, “except to accompany my 
master to Taif, where the sun is a caress instead of a blow and 
the fruits have such taste that you would not believe.” 

Until then, I had imagined her the wife or daughter of the 
owner of the house, but from the use of the word “master” 
instead of “lord” I gathered she was a slave. So I asked if 
she’d been born in Jidda. She did not know her birthplace, 
for she had been bought as a child and was ignorant of her 
history. 

“You do not come from the mountains across the sea,’ I 
said, referring-to Abyssinia, for the girl was olive-skinned, of 
the type one sees in old Persian miniatures. 

The woman shook her head and gestured vaguely towards 
the horizon. “There is one much whiter than ] am—white as 
your sister—” she began and then an obvious Ethiopian ap- 
peared with a tray. 

While we drank unpleasantly sweet tea and ate sticky bis- 
cuits, I asked about the person to whom she had alluded. “Is 
she a wife—from my country, perhaps?” 

“No, she is a slave, but preferred of my master. She is 
very beautiful—” and at that moment the curtains parted and 
a girl who might have been born anywhere north of the Mediter- 
ranean, north even of the English Channel, came into the room. 
She had a clear, colorless skin and light brown hair. She looked 
tired. There were smudges under her eyes. Showing neither 
surprise nor interest, she came across to us and sank on to the 


A PROSPEROUS HOME IN JIDDA 


The apartment houses in Jidda are ornate structures from three to 

five stories in height. The balconies with their lattice screens can 

be opened on three sides in the hope of catching a welcome breeze 

on sultry days. A building of this size will house several harems of 
prosperous Arabs. 


Ewing Galloway 


divan. A couple of Ethiopians busied themselves about her 
comfort. 

The girl drooped against her pillows. She looked young and 
illogically dissipated, but when her eyes met mine they were 
full of content. Clear gold they were. I have never seen any- 
thing quite like them. She wore only a transparent muslin corse- 
let which left her breasts bare and a length of silk, blue and 
rose, wound about her hips. 

With a smile, the brown woman took one of the girl’s wrists 
and pushed back the bracelets, of which there were a great 
number. Under them the flesh was swollen and grooved with 
the marks of cords. “Thou art indeed to be envied!” she 
murmured, but the girl pulled away her wrists and one of the 
blacks began to massage it with practiced fingers. 

More tea came, flavored this time with mint. Stooping to 
take a cup, the girl whom they called Selmag, an unusual name 
in the Hedjaz, revealed her back under the strip of muslin 
which only half covered it. Red marks made a lattice across 
it. The slaves displayed no interest, but I drew in my breath 
sharply. 

The brown woman looked up. “She has been with her 
master,” she explained, as if it were sufficient. 

In a voice which I hoped sounded natural, I asked if the 
girl had been beaten. “Of course, it is to be seen.” 

“But doesn’t she mind?” I asked, and for the first time the 
others looked at me as if I were a stranger. 

“Wallahi!” explained the brown woman. “Have you not been 
beaten yourself? Or are Egyptians so careless of their women 
that they leave them untrained?” But there was suspicion in 
her eyes. 

Conscious of the difference of race and of the abyss between 
our points of view, I muttered something about progress in 
Egypt and hurried into an account of how Cairene women 
walked in the streets with veils that hid nothing at all. And 
as I talked I saw that the four women couldn’t understand the 
meaning of what I sought to portray. 

The brown woman, by far the most intelligent, made an 
effort. “What has progress to do with a master and his slave?” 
she asked, but when she saw my eyes riveted on the marks 
made by a leather thong she protested. “Is it that you know 
nothing at all in Egypt?” 

Momentarily, speech failed me. I remembered only the wife 
of a Lincolnshire poacher protesting that her husband must 
have ceased to love her because he no longer beat her. 

Then it occurred to me that the girl with eyes the color of 
willow catkins had said nothing at all, so I asked her from 
where she came and how long she had been in Jidda. I could 
not understand her answer, but one of the blacks explained 
that the “white one” had been bought about a year ago in the 
slave market in Mecca, and while she spoke she continued her 
deft rubbing. 

We talked again about Cairo, but with everything I said, I 
realized I was adding to the conviction of my companions. 
Henceforth they would consider Egypt an uncivilized land 
where the men were ignorant and the women savages. 

“Tt is against the law to beat a slave,” I concluded, feeling 
foolish and sententious. 

“How then can she give, or gain pleasure?” asked the brown 
woman with as much bewilderment as an English governness 
might display on being told that her charges must learn to play 
tennis blindfold. 

While I remained at Jidda, I went several times to the house 
with a street of its own. I was received with courtesy, but I 
had the idea that the women who, during my later visits, crowded 
the great room, came to look upon a barbarian, whose simplicity 
diverted them, although they were too polite to show it. But 
I never saw Selmag again. 

When I asked for her, I was told she could not come. 

But as I left the house for the last time, a man spoke to me 


Eisenstaedt from Leon Daniel 


OUTWITTING THE CAMERA 


The women of Harrar in Ethiopia are afraid of the camera and often flee or cover their faces when a photographer approaches. They are famous 
throughout the kingdom of Hailie Selassie and oftentimes wealthy princes will travel several weeks to select a wife among them. Many of their 
sisters have doubtless crossed the Red Sea to the harems of Arabia 


with his eyes averted. “If you want such another,” he said, 
“white as the sand and a virgin, I can get her for you, but it will 
take a year, and the price will be a hundred pounds Egyptian.” 

Apart from the rare Circassians, green or grey eyed and of 
a fairness ranging from ivory to olive, the majority of slaves 
in Arabian harems are of negroid extraction. 

Years ago; the chiefs in Asir used to make a practice of 
stealing children and selling them to city merchants, but the late 
Emir abolished the trade. The penalty for the culprit was to 


be enclosed in a pillar of lime and crushed to death as the ma- 
terial contracted in the sun. So brown girls are generally bred 
in the harem and they are not sold, or given away, without 


.their own consent. 


It must be remembered that there is no stigma attached to 
slavery. Oftentimes, therefore, if a slave has no particular ties 
in the household of which he or she has been a part, a change 
of masters may be the chance to better himself, or herself, for 
which the English servant is always looking. 


I remember the excitement at Habl, in the household of sheik 
Saeed, when a camel-rider announced the visit of the paramount 
chief of Beni Abs. The whole village poured into the house 
to help with the preparations. Mountains of bread rose round 
the clay ovens. Wives and daughters, squatting on their heels, 
prepared a stuffing of birds, hard-boiled eggs and rice for the 
sheep roasted whole. The fighting slaves struggled into their 
best silks, orange, emerald green, and rose color, with gold-hilted 
daggers in their belts. A clatter of rifle-belts came from the 
courts and around the coffee hearth, where fifty long-beaked 
pots heated in the ashes. Women whispered and giggled: which 
slave would be sent to the couch of the visitor? 

Sheik Saeed had begun life as a bondsman in Medina and 
made his wealth gun-running and slave-trading, but at the time 
of which I write the whole of Habl depended on his munifi- 
cence. He lived like Abraham, in patriarchalstate, the owner 
of vast flocks and herds, the father -of,snany children and 
beneficent despot of the neighborhood. 

In his house, the ground floor belongéd to the servants who 
shared it with sheep, goats and denkeys. Baggage-camels lay 
in the yards. Fowls strutted about *the passages. Upstairs, there 
were reception rooms and perches opening on to acres of flat 
roof, across which the wonien of the household trailed in their 
brilliant cottons. 

For a fortnight, J had been enjoying the sheik’s hospitality, 
while I waited for*a caravan which did not materialize. With 
several dozen: wonien—wives, slaves and relations—I had slept 
in a huge bare mttd-walled apartment, with a bench running 
round three sides of it, or on the floor of a secluded porch. 
Nightiys 1 had watched, or assisted in the preparation of the 
woman summoned to keep her master company. At dawn and 
sunset, I had muttered the prescribed prayers with my fore- 
head bowed to the ground. I had been taught to dye my hair 
with a paste made of marigolds and henna, to redden my toe- 
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nails and paint the backs.of my hands with a quill dipped in 
sepia juice. I had taken part in the day’s great event—the 
cooking and serving of the mid-day meal. So, when the ap- 
proach of important visitors filled the* sheik’s house with the 
clamor of voices and the scurry of bare feet, I] found myself 
as excited as the others. 

The confusion grew, as women scuttled about the ewers and 
basins and others swung censers at arm’s length, so that per- 
fume trickled down our clothes and ashes blew into our eyes. 
A girl, running in with a mass of bolsters, tripped over a 
water-pipe and fell full length. She was pulled to her feet, 
dusted, abused, comforted and told, “How can you expect to 
give pleasure to my lord, if you are clumsy as a goat in labor?” 

After hours of hard work and several false alarms—“Wallahi! 
I see his camels on the dune! Where is that quilt, Bahia? Take 
heed now, lest you spill the coffee! Maryam, Maryam, is the 
sheesha prepared ?’’—the vast apartment was ready for the oc- 
cupation of a Bedouin. The best sheepskins made a snow drift 
on the divans and an array of weapons decorated the walls. 
3etween them hung enamel bowls of every size and color. 1 
counted one hundred ninety-five in a frieze above the windows. 
And the jars, sauce-pan lids, dishes and jugs which patterned 
the rest of the walls would have supplied sufficient crockery 
for a provincial store. A spiral of smoke drifted from the 
coffee-hearth. The smell of incense obliterated any other odor. 


THE SEAPORT OF MECCA 
Jidda on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea owes much of 
its importance to the fact that it is the principal landing 
place for the thousands of pilgrims who come to Mecca 
annually. It is important, too, as one of the seaports 
through which slaves from Africa are introduced furtively 
into Arabia. On the opposite page a gay trio of Ethiopian 
girls think they have succeeded in outwitting the photog- 
raphers. 
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The cat had been chased out of the room and a beautifully 
wrought silver basin, with a ewer to match, stood in the corner. 
A silk napkin lay beside it, but the slab of violently pink soap 
smelled of tallow. 

The sheik’s wife poked here and there before murmuring 
her satisfaction. Then she hurried across the roofs, her san- 
dals flapping, her toe-rings glinting in the sun, to superintend 
the baking and roasting and spicing to which innumerable hands 
contributed. 

At that moment I was kneeling beside a charcoal fire rolling 
out thin sheets of batter. The coal-black Maryam took them 
from me, soaked them in oil and handed them to Fadda, whose 
bracelets clattered as she twisted them deftly into cones and 
passed them to the little Sherifa to fill with mince meat and raisins. 
So we worked, and our tongues moved quicker than our hands. 
Would it be Nazek’s good fortune to be sent to the lord of 
Beni Abs, and if she pleased him would he take her to the 
desert? 

“Marhaba, she would make a fine Bedouin, the bold one!” 
laughed a girl of sixteen who expected her first child. 

A sudden wail diverted our attention. Fatima, aged fourteen, 
had struck Nazek across the face. Fatima’s shriek preluded 
a battle in which the girls displayed the agility of cats. They 
rolled in the sand which always carpeted the roofs, scratching, 
slapping and biting. For a moment the women watched, amused. 
Then the sheik’s daughter-in-law screamed. “Take care, take 
care! They will mark each other and how then will they be 
fit for my lord’s use?” 

The suggestion acted on the indolent women like wind on a 
cornfield. They bent before it. In a moment the girls were 
pulled apart, thoroughly shaken, threatened with cords and thrust 
into different corners of the roof. 

Nazek, trembling a little, crouched beside me. “Am I marked?” 
she asked, fingering her face. 

“Now 

“Allah be praised.” 

“But what was it all about?” 

“That ghoul of a Fatima boasted of her right to go to my 
lord’s guest tonight. Because she is six months younger than 
me and thin as a snake’s skeleton! Would any man find com- 
fort there? Allah save us!” Nazek flung back the sleeves of 
her abba to show us her arms and, stretching out a leg, indi- 
cated the roundness of hip and thigh. 

The other women agreed. “She is appetizing!’ they said, 
“and when she has been properly prepared, she will be beauti- 
ful as a bride.” 

Until then, I had been affected by the atmosphere of amused 
anticipation, but when, peering through the fretwork of a parapet, 
we caught a glimpse of the sheik of Beni Abs dismounting from 
a lean mountain-bred camel, it occurred to me that he was a 
stranger and that the girl might spend one night with him 
and be condemned to virginity for the rest of her life, unless 
she were subsequently married to a slave. In which case, 
her children would belong to their mutual master. 

“Do you really want to go to a man you’ve never seen?” 
I began crossly, and found the women gaping. “How could 
she have seen him?” they protested shocked. “She is not a slut 
of the areesh.” (The reed huts where, on rare occasions, a 
woman from the coast may be found dispensing her favors 
to travelers. ) 

Once again, I stared at the faces of women ranged in de- 
fence of what had always been. The moment passed and 
with it the expressions, varying from surprise to dismay. The 
instant an Arab senses something contrary to custom and tra- 
dition, she looks at the aggressor through the veil of her own 
mentality which is denser than silk or calico. 

Nazek protested, her lips parted, her eyes gleaming: “To- 
morrow by the mercy of Allah I shall be a woman.” 

“Tt is the choice of my lord,” reproved the sheik’s wife. 
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Alfred Eisenstaeat 


AT AN ETHIOPIAN MARKET 


It is estimated that two decades ago from three to four thousand 
slaves both male and female passed from Ethiopia to Arabia. Though 
efforts to stop the trade have been partially successful, it still con- 
tinues along underground channels. Among the women of Ethiopia 
those of the Galla tribe are most appreciated in the harems. 


Speculation continued over the platters of rice and mutton 
which came to the women’s roof after the men had eaten. 
Fortunately, since Fatima showed signs of wishing to settle the 
matter with her nails, the repletion following a heavy meal was - 
interrupted by the appearance of sheik Saeed. 

The mother of seven living sons rose to her feet as quickly 
as any girl on the roof. With her head and her right knee 
bent, she stood in front of the man to whom she had been 
married as a child of thirteen. When he spoke to her she 

(Continued on page 48) 


ON A NEW HAMPSHIRE FARM 


The New England farmers who wrest a living from the rocky soil have earned their reputation for energy and fortitude. Save in the river valleys, 
farming is always difficult, and in some places it is downright impossible. 


A PLAYGROUND THE GLACIERS MADE 


By GUSTAV KLEMM 


Photographs by Mario Scacheri 


On the map mountainous New Hampshire occupies a small space, but it 


is one of our most popular playgrounds. 


boasted, if it were ironed out it would 


THROUGHOUT most of New Hampshire, the road markers 
have, at one end, a silhouette of the Old Man of the Mountain, 


one of the state’s most famous natural won- 
ders. This symbol is singularly suitable for a 
state so rugged and so mountainous. Those 
hardy souls who first braved the densely 
wooded highlands and lowlands soon learned 
that the earth would only yield them a living 
begrudgingly and at great trouble. These 
pioneers who beat a path with, perhaps, a 
wife, a child and either a cow or a heavily 
laden horse, upward from what is now Con- 
way, through Crawford Notch and on into 
the White Mountains, soon discovered that 
here was a region none too well adapted to 


Furthermore, as the farmer 


be larger than all of Texas. 


farming. 


But the sheer beauty of the land could not have 
failed to impress them, and some of them may have foreseen 


a time when visitors would come merely to 
admire the grandeur of the White Mountains. 
In any case only a short half-century after 
the region had become spotted with fledgling 
settlements work was begun on inns and 
hotels to house the traveler. The first of 
these hostelries, according to one group of 
investigators, was erected by Captain Eleazar 
Rosebrook. It stood near the present location 
of the Fabyan Station and work on it was 
started in 1803. Situated on a broad level 


Daniel Webster’s statement made a 
century ago is still true today: “In 
the mountains of New Hampshire 
God Almighty has hung out a sign 
to show that there He makes men.” 


stretch of land in the Ammonoosuc Valley, the crude two-story 
dwelling was surrounded by the usual farm buildings and took 
very good care of those who, anticipating future generations, 
first ventured amid the wonders of the White Mountains. 

Abel Crawford, son-in-law of Captain Rosebrook, is a strong 
runner-up as contender for the honor of being the first Boniface 
of the mountains. He built a hotel early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is this same Crawford, the progenitor of an illustrious 
line, who has the distinction of being the first man to make the 
ascent of Mount Washington on horseback, this by no means 
trifling feat having been consummated by the old gentleman 
in 1840, at seventy-five years of age. Ex-Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, remembering the remark of an old friend who 
visited this hotel over one hundred years ago, writes that the 
number of guests who could be housed depended entirely upon 
how many beds were set up in a room and how many sleepers 
were put in each bed. 

New Hampshire is often referred to as the Vacation State 
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BENEATH THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE 


In some of the smaller New Hampshire towns the blacksmith is 

still an important figure. Despite garages and filling stations, the 

last census showed sixty blacksmith shops, most of which were 
doing a good business. 


and small wonder. Few states make such a determined effort 
to please, entertain and make comfortable the visitor within its 
lovely confines. New Hampshire invests more money in its 
recreational activities than is represented by the largest of its 
mills, its railroads and shoe industry combined. The return 
on this outlay, during the summer, of course, is enormous and 
well warrants the wisdom of the investment. New Hampshire’s 
sister state, Vermont, has become, only recently, aware of the 
advantages to be derived from such skilled, efficient hospitality 
and is now making a sincere attempt to attract visitors. With 
the Granite State as its model, it should have no difficulty in 
becoming a serious contender for the favors of the summer 
traveler. It still has, however, a long way to go. This, of 
course, is largely due to many natural wonders to which New 
Hampshire lays proud and exclusive claim within its 9,341 
square miles. 

Chief among New Hampshire’s many attractions is the Old 
Man of the Mountain, located in Franconia Notch, undoubtedly 
the state’s loveliest defile. While geologists roughly estimate 
that this natural curiosity was brought into being by the play 
of glaciers some six thousand years ago, its “discovery” by 
white men dates back to 1805. It is reasonable to believe that 
the Indians who frequented the neighborhood may have no- 
ticed the Profile and even worshipped it. According to Fred- 
erick W. Kilbourne who, in his “Chronicles of the White 
Mountains,” calls it “the most remarkablé freak of nature of its 
kind in the world,” the first white men to see the Profile were 
Francis Whitcomb and Luke Brooks while at work on the 
Notch road. It seems that these two men, their day’s work 
over, went to Profile Lake to wash their hands and, looking 
up, suddenly saw the stone face. 

News of the discovery soon spread. The curious began ar- 
riving and threaten never to stop. Every summer thousands 


BIRCH-LINED ROADWAY 


One must follow the narrow dirt roads far 

from the main highways to discover the real 

New Hampshire. On these winding thorough- 

fares the horse and buggy has not yet been 
completely eliminated. 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


The white churches of New 
Hampshire are marked by 
the simplicity, sincerity and 
refinement of taste that is 
typical of the best New Eng- 
land architecture. The 
finest date from the eigh- 
teenth century and the first 
decades of the nineteenth. 


LANDSCAPE IN SUMMER 


A typical New Hampshire 
landscape’ reveals rolling 
hills, fields set off by the 
inevitable stone walls and 
sturdy farm houses beneath 
huge elms, The pioneers 
who built the first homes 
had a fine gift for dignified 
architectural forms and an 
eye for splendid views. 


upon thousands come to the reservation in order to take their 
stand at the proper spot on Profile Lake and view the Old 
Man. The sight is one of great beauty. Looking across the 
placid lake in which the thickly wooded surface of Profile 
Mountain—once Cannon Mountain—is reflected, one lets one’s 
eye run up, up, up the mountain and at last come to rest, at 
the very top, on the greystone face of the Old Man, gazing 
off to the southeast, in impressive solemnity, as it has gazed 
for thousands of years. On a brilliantly clear day, the old 
fellow seems to while away his time by watching the play of 
vagrant clouds before his face. Everyone goes to the Old 
Man armed with a camera and, to an extremely sensitive ear 
coupled with the exercise of only a bit of imagination, the 
click of shutters often seems deafening. 

There is, of course, no rock-hewn face. The Profile is caused 
by viewing from a certain spot on Profile Lake three great 
ledges of stone which form the forehead, the nose and upper 
lip and the chin, these three ledges measuring, vertically, about 
forty feet. Move only a few feet from the correct spot for 
seeing this freak of nature and the Old Man suddenly dis- 
appears. 

In the early years of this century, the Rev. Guy Roberts, 
after a hazardous trip up Profile Mountain to the mass of 
granite that produces the Old Man, discovered that the boulder 


representing his towering forehead was in danger of losing 
its hold and slipping off into the lake, twelve hundred feet 


below. This possibility, of staggering import to the natives, 
was finally brought to their full attention, and in 1916, a “scenic 
surgeon,” by means of anchor irons, bolts and braces, performed 
an operation on his uncomplaining patient that must, to date, 
be viewed as successful. 

Hawthorne, who first saw the Old Man in 1832, has immor- 
talized it in his allegory, ‘““The Great Stone Face.’ It also 
appears in Edward Roth’s ‘“‘Christus Judex.” If all the painters, 
famous and not so famous, were to turn in their paintings of 
the Old Man, the canvas would undoubtedly be sufficient for 
a huge tent. 

Also in Franconia Notch and south of the Old Man is the 
Flume, another natural wonder that often attracts, on peak 
days in the summer, as many as three thousand visitors. Harriet 
Martineau, an English writer who visited the White Mountains 
in 1835, declared it “the grand object of the pass” (Fran- 
conia Notch). Located about a half-mile off the main highway, 
it was discovered by one Jessie Guernsey, wife of the first 
settler in this region, in her ninety-third year. ‘Aunt Jess,” 
as she was known, wasn’t as solid mentally as she might have 
been and was more than a bit hipped on fishing. While in 
search of the latter, in June, 1808, she came upon what we 


now know as the Flume. . Even her addled mind realized the 
importance of what she had come upon. She reported the 
discovery to her husband, a report whose reverberations carried 
far and wide. 

This natural wonder is estimated to date as far back in an- 
tiquity as the Old Man and to be still another freak left by the 
glaciers. After a short walk through a woodland, one climbs 
about five hundred yards beside a fussy, bubbling stream that 
finally brings one to the Flume proper. The smooth granite 
walls of this gorge rises perpendicularly in some spots to nearly 
one hundred feet, the width varying from eleven to twenty- 
four feet. A+wooden walk, made of closely bound limbs of 
small trees, lines the base of the gorge, first on one side, then 
on the other, while beneath the walk, and sometimes around 
it, the waters tumble on their mad way. The length of the 
Flume proper is about seven hundred feet and at the top one 
comes upon the Flume cascade which makes a fall of twenty- 
five feet before settling down to a continuous flow to the foot 
of the Flume. Ferns and moss, kept fresh from the rising 
mist, decorate the sides of the narrow gorge and the air is quite 
cool, often cold. The roar of the water is loud and the entire 
effect is thrilling. There are other cascades in the White Moun- 
tains, but none nearly so large, so beautiful or so impressive 
as the Flume. A huge boulder, estimated to have been about 
ten by twelve feet, hung suspended between the narrow walls 
of the Flume until June 20, 1883, when a cloudburst started 
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CAMERA NOTES ON THE RURAL SCENE 


New Hampshire still preserves many of its old 
handicrafts—rugs and hand-loomed woolens, quilts 
and furniture, ironwork and basket making. At 
the left a craftsman at Sandwich is peeling the 
rare brown ash for basket weaving. He carries out 
every process single-handed until the whole task is 
finished. The venerable farmer at the plow is 
still vigorous despite his ninety-two years. The 
wellhead is typical of New Hampshire masonry 
which utilizes the boulders plowed up in the 
fields whenever possible. 


a landslide that carried away the boulder, never to be found 
again. It is possible, though hard to believe, that the force 
of the slide may have broken up the boulder into unrecog- 
nizable pieces. 

Before going on to Kinsman Notch and its Lost River, in 
many ways the state’s greatest natural wonder although not 
so well known, it may be well to touch on the excellent condi- 
tion of the forestry at the various reservations. The upper 
five-sixths of Franconia Notch, for instance, is cared for by 
the state. The lower sixth is administered at present by the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, but will 
be turned over to the state in 1948. The latter society con- 
trols the Lost River reservation and the care taken, like that 
given by the state to its many forests, is of an order that 
many states might well emulate. 

Lost River is a natural freak that has managed to defy any 
satisfactory explanation by the geologists. It is located about 
six miles west of North Woodstock at an elevation of two 
thousand feet. A superbly kept and well-laid out reservation 
houses this natural wonder which, each year, is drawing more 


(Continued on page 54) 


Photographs by Schall from Leon Daniel 


headdresses are often masterpieces of 
bold and effective design. 


The peasant 


FASHION PARADE IN RURAL GERMANY 


Costumes That Have Survived for Centuries Add Color to 


the Lives of the Peasants in All Parts of the Country 
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The varied and colorful costumes of rural Germany are symbolic of traditions centuries 
old. Though today Germany is one of the most highly industrialized and highly mechan- 
ized countries in Europe, there are scores of peasant communities where the old costumes 
are still worn, particularly on special festival occasions. Among the most impressive of 
these is the Harvest Festival at Briickeberg which is attended by thousands of peasants. 
Here rural Germany assembles in all its sartorial grandeur. Here, too,-are the favorite di- 
versions of the countryside: music, dancing, singing and an abundance of good food and beer. 


At the upper left is a group of women from Schaumburg-Lippe in the neighborhood 
of Hanover. Their hats resemble huge clusters of grapes; their huge earrings are mas- 
terpieces of filagree; their dresses miracles of lace and embroidery. The proud gentleman 
at the upper right, so heavily bespangled with medals, is an expert rifle shot and the win- 
ner of many contests. As a symbol of a good harvest, the woman at the lower left carries 
a sheaf of new grain bound with a ribbon. The headdresses range from simple kerchiefs to 
such an imposing ornament as that worn by the woman who is standing at the lower right. 
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Some of Leningrad’s most impressive buildings border the Neva River. In the foreground is the Admiralty founded by Peter the Great; beyond 
lies the Winter Palace. The tall spire across the river rises above the Peter-Paul Fortress. 


AS I SAW LENINGRAD 


By EDMUND WILSON 


A distinguished American critic deseribes some aspects of life in the 


city which Peter the Great built as a “‘window looking out on Europe.”’ 


THE first impression of Leningrad is absolutely dreamlike and 
dazing. 

If one has never seen a really backward country, if one knows 
only the western European countries, one can form no real 
idea of what Russia and the Russians are like; and outside the 
Soviet Union, one can have had no experience of socialism. 
An American cannot imagine correctly what he will find in 
Russia. He is likely to feel certain affinities between Russia 
and the United States and if he is an advocate of socialism 
and sees ““U.S.S.R. in Construction,” he is likely to imagine the 
Soviet Union as simply the United States plus his ideal of 
socialism. 

Actually, the Soviet Union is not like that at all. My own 
first impression of Leningrad was of something totally unfa- 
miliar. It is impossible to realize till one gets there what a shock 
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it is to find a city where there are no/ well-dressed people on 
the principal streets, as there are in other countries; all the 
people on all the streets seem to be dressed about the same and 
they are all very badly dressed—or rather, they are all dressed 
very drably. The men are bareheaded or wear caps; the women 
very rarely wear colors, and they are invariably walking in flat 
soles, shoes or sneakers or slippers. They are not noisy like 
the crowds in America and to an American this makes them 
seem unreal. They move quietly and, compared to Americans, 
slowly; and the background of old St. Petersburg sets them off 
in a peculiar fashion. The dingy and mute and monotonous hordes 
inhabit a city of wide boulevards that seem the thoroughfares 
of an Empire and of enormous public buildings and palaces that 
give an illusion of going on for miles. (Leningrad is, I suppose, 
the only city in Europe which does not look small when one 


comes to it after the American cities. It hasn’t the high build- 
ings of New York, but an inordinate horizontal extension.) 
From these mansions, the nobility have vanished; and—what is 
unimaginable to an American—in the offices and the shops there 
is no more business class. And past the shabby palaces, along 
the straight interminable streets, the crowds move like slow 
floods of water—not straining, not anxious like our people, not 
pitted against an alien environment, but as if the whole city 
belonged to them, as if they could make use of all its facilities 
and feel at ease in any part of it. 
ee Reh 

1 went to the opera the first night and had an impression 
equally novel and equally powerful. The opera was Verdi’s 
“Othello.” 

The people in the theater were better dressed than the people 
one saw on the streets, but they were not, as they are at the 
Metropolitan, a small group of the privileged and rich: they 
were the same people in better clothes. And they had come be- 
cause they wanted to hear the opera. I can’t remember ever 
witnessing anywhere else curtain-calls so prolonged and en- 
thusiastic. 

During the long intermission, they eat sandwiches, cakes and tea 
in large restaurants outside the theater. A Russian theater is built 
for social life and is comfortable and agreeable in a 
way which is entirely unknown on Broadway. The 
audience at the opera, instead of jostling and squeez- 
ing like an American crowd, walk slowly around 
the lobby, all going in the same direction and all 
moving at the same pace in the stream. And 
above them stands a statue of Lenin, one of the 
most effective in Leningrad, the right arm and 
hand stretched out and in the eyes a look both 
piercing and genial, at once as if he were giving 
back to labor what it had made and inviting it to 
share for the first time in its heritage of human 
culture, and as if he were opening out to human- 
ity as a whole a future of which for the first time 
they were to recognize themselves the masters, with 
the power to create without fear whatever they 
had minds to imagine. 

Soles Egos 

Leningrad is dramatic and rather sinister. The 
Orthodox Church and the Petersburg court were 
monstrosities in themselves, and their corpses are 
peculiarly uncanny. 

St. Isaac’s Cathedral, with its hard and dark 
magnificence of gold and lapis lazuli and malachite, 
is in itself an uncomfortable place; but, turned 
into an anti-religious museum, it becomes a veritable 
Chamber of Horrors. The Russians, with their 
wonderful theatrical sense, have staged, in the in- 
terests of reason, an exhibition arrestingly dra- 
matic. In the middle of the church is a gigantic 
pendulum illustrating Foucault’s experiment to show 
that the earth revolves. It hangs from the remote 
dizzy dome clear down to the smooth stone pave- 
ment, on which has been painted a map of the 
world. The caretaker sets it swinging along a line 
that bisects the map, and then points out that in 
a few seconds it is seen to be cutting the line on 
a bias, deviating more and more as it is tilted by 
the movement of the earth. Gradually, silently, 
relentlessly, to the destruction of the Orthodox 
astronomy, it marks the revolution of the planet. 
And from this the visitor is led to apply a scien- 
tific criticism to the traditions and mysteries of the 
Church. Two hollow-eyed formless corpses which 
seem to be molded of earth are exposed side by 
side in glass cases. One is the body of a sainted 
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metropolitan who was supposed to perform miraculous cures, 
the other the body of a chieftain of a small Siberian tribe. They 
are seen to be equally well preserved, and it is suggested to the 
peasant visitor that in both cases the mummification has been 
the result of climate and soil. All around is a horrifying gal- 
lery of the nightmares and frauds and delusions of religion— 
from the bugaboo devils of the Buddhists to the unfulfilled mil- 
lennial prophecies of the American Seventh-Day Adventists. 
* * * * 

The Winter Palace is a big low building with what must 
once have been a very handsome yellow and white eighteenth 
century facade; but it covers such an immense extent of ground 
that it exceeds eighteenth century measure. It looks disused 
because the paint is scaling off, and it does not get repainted. In 
general the treasures which you are shown inside combine costli- 
ness, elaborateness and ornateness with a strange boorish and 


THE GARDENS OF PETERHOF 


Like other monarchs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

Peter the Great imitated the magnificence of Versailles. The Imperial 

Palace of Peterhof with its fountains and gardens which he built on 

the Gulf of Finland is now one of the favorite holiday resorts of the 
workers of Leningrad. 
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Malyutin, Honored Artist of the Republic, plays 
the part of the Tsar in the Leningrad production 
of “Peter the First.” 


costumes. 


Byzantine taste. There is a music-box as big as an organ with 
cylinders like thick lengths of log; and there is a great golden 
cage of mechanical birds, as large as a real aviary, which 
Catherine the Great gave to Potemkin. They are set going at 
regular intervals to the wonder of the sightseeing proletariat— 
who crowd around the cage in a tight mute mass while, to the 
tinkle of a little tune of bells, a golden rooster crows and a big 
golden peacock unfolds his tail and, turning slowly around, 
displays it. Even the Hermitage seems to me the clumsiest 
of the great picture galleries: vast chambers plastered to the 
ceiling with Rubenses and Frans Snyders and Rembrandts, hung 
too close together and many of them too high to be seen. 

There is a Museum of the Revolution in the other side of 
the Winter Palace, with some very effective waxwork tableaux 
Going into one of the rooms, you find yourself walking up to an 
official of the old regime sitting behind a desk, with his scanty 
beard, his pince-nez, his uniform and his braid. He is a lifelong 
denizen of offices, secure behind his doors and his desk, through 
whose hands the misery and revolt of the people passes in the 
form of papers; the figure is not caricatured so much that you 
may not at first take it for real. On the table before him lie the 
police records, albums of political suspects, whose faces contrast 
with his own: fierce, naked and concentrated. One of the albums 
is open to the police photos and red-ink identifications of V. I. 
Ulyanov and N. K. Krupskaya, arrested in 1895 and 1898 re- 
spectively for their activities in organizing the working-class. 
Lenin is slumped down in his coat, he is without either tie or 
collar and his hair is sticking out around his ears; he has already 
his high wide dome, but his eyes, although already stubborn, 
seem still rather open and wide apart, they have not been 
brought to their later intense focus. He has the look—a kind 
of look which we never find in his later photographs—of a 
young intellectual, a young idealist, who is recoiling from a col- 
lision with the authorities. Krupskaya, with her gamine’s head, 
her full mouth, her short hair, her scornful eyes, is like a dagger 
of defiant pride. Both are young people forced from their 
student days to make decisions and to act, to live out whole lives 
of thought, political organization, prison, before they are out of 
their twenties. 

I got lost in the somber old labyrinth with a pretty little girl 
guide from the Caucasus who had only just come up to Lenin- 
grad and had never been in the museum before. We wandered 
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“Peter the First” is typical of the Russian theater in the lavishness of its settings and 


In this scene the Tsar is arguing with ignorant noblemen and dissolute 


officials over the plans for his new capital on the Neva. 


through desolate stone corridors tull of formidable-looking closed 
doors. I had asked to see the Tsar’s apartments, but she did 
not know where they were. Occasionally we would run into 
an old woman who would laconically misdirect us. When we 
would venture to open a door and find only another darkish 
chamber inhabited by waxwork dummies, the little guide would 
cry: “Oh, it is so gloo-my! I am afraid!” Once, after going out 
of the building and trying it again through a new entrance, we 
looked up and saw a colossus towering over us, a gigantic effigy 
of a worker, made for some celebration but now standing in 
the empty hallway with arm and clenched fist upraised and with 
staring epileptic eyes. As we passed by the inside windows, we 
could see little children in pink pinafores playing in the vast 
empty court. At one point, we became involved in a whole 
series of waxwork groups which represented conspirators in 
dark hideouts and prisoners in Siberian camps. The little girl 
became more and more frightened and asked if she could take 
my arm. 

At last, through still a third entrance, we arrived at the 
Tsar’s apartments. First, there was an enormous bathroom— 
very queer: it made the little guide laugh. There was a deep 
tub sunk in the floor and a great stove to heat the water. In 
the tub was a long-handled instrument, which the little girl be- 
gan to play with, wondering what it was for; the old woman 
who had charge of things came and stopped her. But upstairs 
we were very much surprised to find only a small suite of 
tiny rooms. There were the desk at which the Tsar had worked, 
the army cot on which he had slept, some ugly nineteenth-century 
furniture, curiously drab and middle-class, some paintings by 
one of his daughters of models in picturesque costumes, and 
some photographs, now fading to brownish yellow, not interest- 
ing, not beautiful, in themselves, but evidently of places that 
they’d been to and liked. He had had something like agorapho- 
bia and had huddled up there in his tight little corner, where 
he had tried to make sure there was nothing which anyone 
could get under or behind. 

In the Peter-Paul Fortress, you see Church and State side by 
side: the church with its golden altar, its columns with golden 
capitals, its white marble tombs of the Tsars with their heavy 
gold crosses on top of them, right next door to the deep-walled 
prison from which nobody had ever escaped, where the guards 
always wore soft shoes so as not to be heard in the corridors and 
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Faleonet’s equestrian statue ef Peter the Great, erected in 
the eighteenth century, faces the scene of the T'sar’s labors 
on the Neva. 


Uritzki Square provides a magnificent setting for parades 

and demonstrations. In the center is the Alexander Column. 

the largest monolith of modern times. At the right is the 

Winter Palace; at the left, the crescent-shaped buildings 
that once housed the imperial general staff. 
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where men were shut up to go mad in dark rooms; where a 
woman revolutionist had once killed herself by soaking her hair 
in kerosene from her lamp and then setting fire to it; where 
Kropotkin had rapped out for the man in the next cell the his- 
tory of the Paris Commune; and where the mother of Lenin 
had come to see his elder brother, sentenced to execution for 
conspiracy against the Tsar, and had talked to him through two 
rows of bars. This was the imperial chapel where the Tsars 
had gone regularly to service. The prisoners heard the bells. 

When I visited this church, there was a teacher explaining 
it to a group of children. She showed them the row of tombs 
with the big golden crosses on their covers, and told them that 
the Tsar had been appointed to rule, not because he was a man 
of ability, but simply because he had happened to be the son of 
a certain other man. 

I was taken to the opening of an historical play made by 
Alexei Tolstoy from his novel “Peter the First.” It was done 
in a magnificent theater, all imperial gold and white and with a 
box all in gold for the Tsar. The production was the most 
gorgeous I have ever seen: they evidently believe that the 
small amount of dye which they can spare the foreign currency 
to invest in will go further if it is used for scenery and cos- 
tumes. And in general they try to make up for the meagerness 
of some aspects of their lives by lavish expenditure on the 
theater. 

It was by way of being an official occasion. The President of 
the Leningrad Soviet was there, a short man with a formidable 
black beard; and so was Alexei Tolstoy. The Leningrad writers 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Glimpses of the London Crov 
at England’s Most Popular R 
Track 
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Ascot is the garden party of English 
‘ing enthusiasts, Epsom is the bank 
liday. There are few spectacles so 
morous, so interesting and at times so 
hetic as the crowds which gather at 

famous race course on derby day. 
thers too engrossed in the races to 
nember their children, horse traders 
leming to drive a sharp bargain, tips- 
s who sell their information for a few 
nies, small armies of religious zealots 
»claiming the wrath to come, veteran 
e touts, men and women of fashion— 
are part of the hurly burly of the 
som holiday. Rowlandson knew these 
ndon crowds in the eighteenth century 
en the Epsom derby was founded. To- 
y he would find the people less robust, 
s Rabelaisian, but he would not lack 
ects for his hearty laughter and his 

salutary mockery. 


A CORNER OF SICILY IN NEW YORK 


By ANITA BRENNER 
Photographs by Charles F. Jacobs 


The age of knights-errant still lives in an obscure corner of Manhattan. 


In a marionette theater we journey backward to old Sicilian towns, 


to the battlefields of the crusaders, to a world of forgotten romance. 
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TONIGHT AT EIGHT 


Orlando is cast on an island by a 
storm along with his companions. . . . 
They are invited by a lady to spend 
the night in a castle... . Astolfo, Ar- 
gillo and Pinagora are made prisoners 
by seven giants... . Orlando tries to 
free his companions and confronts the 
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Caumnda- Pemor Omer 
[ Cantndas 


\ placard before the theater 
ists the exciting episodes in 
evening’s performance. 


Angle & Pr nagora aengon giants. ... News of his danger reaches 
PO et tere : the powerful Cladinoro who comes to 
Orlando’s rescue. ... Death of sixteen 

giants... . Liberation of Astolfo and 


his companions. . . . Carinda 1s be- 
trayed.... Cladinoro kills two giants, 
many thieves and frees Carinda... . 
The first love of Carinda and Cladi- 


noro. 
= 
Chadi x75 
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FOR those who read Italian this is the 
meaning of a crudely written poster be- 
fore a small theater on Mulberry Street 
in New York’s lower east side. To the 
Sicilians of the neighborhood the poster 
announces a _ performance of Orlando 
Furioso, Ariosto’s vast, grandiloquent and 
turbulent epic of chivalry and romance. Orlando Furioso is 
so long, so full of stories of warfare, intrigue and love, so rich 
in colorful and fantastic legend’ of the Middle Ages, that it 
takes 1,282 performances to complete the whole cycle. 

The family of Papa Manteo, who live in the little apart- 
ment above the theater, manage and operate this Teatri dei 
Picco in New York City just as though it were located in 
Palermo or Girgenti. The puppets are made by the Man- 
teos in their basement workshop under the theater. The 
scenery is painted by the Signorina Adelaida Manteo, accord- 
ing to the descriptions in Orlando Furioso and other bibles 
of chivalry. The audience is a nostalgic gathering of middle- 
aged men and shawled women for whom Orlando is a habit, 
and who know almost as well as the Manteos which adventure 
comes next in the tale. 

The theater, which is installed in a store-location, seats 
probably two or three hundred people. On quiet nights, that 
is to say when the action consists mainly of sonorous dia- 
logue between monarchs and nobles and princesses, with may- 
be one tragic soliloquy or one fine death-scene, about fifty ad- 
dicts of Renaissance drama sit comfortably chuckling and 
sighing. But on big nights the theater is full and there is a 
tremendous amount of excitement. Those are the nights when, 
as Papa Manteo says, “Many people are killed and there is 
blood, blood!” 

On these stirring occasions great battles are fought, epic con- 
Hicts through which march hundreds of clanking knights waving 
heavy short swords. They encounter each other by twos, 
by fours, by squads and sometimes by squadrons, and they 
neither give nor ask quarter. There is one favorite duel between 
an indignant and bellicose lady and a reluctant knight. He begs 
her over and over to desist, but her rage is boundless, and they 
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therefore clash and struggle and struggle and clash until day 
breaks on the stage of the Manteos. But the really major battles 
contain only enough dialogue to point up the fury. These en- 
counters are orgies of mighty clamor in which every combatant 
seems determined to annihilate himself on the weapons of his 
enemy. Each knight springs like a diver from his end of the 
stage, and shoots through the air head-on—crash! bing! clang! 
oof !—to kill, or drop, or leap back and attack again. Heads 
snap off, dents and welts appear on helmet and shield, legs crum- 
ple, swords snarl, and the air is full of noble invectives while 
Papa and his boys sweat streams and gasp breathless laughter. 

To make the cavaliers of Christendom destroy the armies 
of the infidels is very hard work. The battle of Roncevaux must 
cost the Manteos many quarts of good spaghetti calories. Each 
puppet is made of wood, brass, iron and costumery details; 
it is about three feet high and weighs about a hundred pounds. 
It is hooked from a strong bar at the top of the stage, and is 
operated by rope pulleys which the brawniest Manteos and some 
of their young men friends manipulate. Two of them can 
handle an ordinary argument or duel, but to smash armies takes 


THE THEATER OF CHIVALRY 


A strange anachronism in New York’s lower east side, the Sicilian 

puppet theater ignores the twentieth century. Here, as in scores of 

little Sicilian villages, the exploits of the paladins are celebrated in 
grandiose, bombastic and almost interminable plays. 


PAPA MANTEO IN ACTION 


Seated in the wings and occasionally prompted by his daughter, 

Papa Manteo recites the male roles with unflagging gusto. His 

Sicilian forebears for generations have made and managed marionettes 
and he carries on a tradition centuries old. 


five or six.puppeteers crowded violently in about eight feet of 
backstage space. They yank knights around irom a scaffold be- 
hind the backdrop, under the direction of Ritz, Manteo No. 3, 
aged nineteen and christened Agrippino. 

For the conflicts during the battle of Roncevaux they must 
have Miguel. He is twenty-five and the strongest. The second 
son, Domingo, works on a long-distance bus, but when he is in 
New-York he drops around to lend a hand. Angelo Grillo 
and Ernesto Giufrida, the two cheerful aides, load and un- 
load the puppets from their hooks and help fight the big bat- 
tles.. Papa-Manteo sits in his undershirt at one side of the 
stage, with. his head through a small window delivering all the 
male lines in a voice that gives magnificent expression to the 
thoughts and emotions of his characters. The effort involves 
Papa Manteo’s face, hands and torso. During the violent 
conflicts he appears to be possessed of the most terrible rage. 

Adelaida sits with her father and takes all the female roles. 
She seems to have considerable authority, for she likes to talk 
of the place as “my show.” At all times she is searching for 
new ideas. Sometimes she puts a landscape on the stage that 
looks like the Argentine, and sometimes she gets her inspiration 
from a book of chivalry. She and Mamma Manteo make the 
costumes. They get some help from the Countess Maria de 
Miqueles, who used to play the harp for the Queen of Italy 
and now plays the piano for the Manteos. 


Adelaida puts a great deal of fire in her lines. Her eves snap 


IN THE BOX OFFICE 
Mamma Manteo takes care of her youngest child while she sells tickets 


at the box office. As the years go by she watches the audience 
dwindle, for the younger generation of Italians finds more excite- 
ment at the movies. 


and her voice is eloguent. When there is comedy going on 
she bubbles over and has to use her handkerchief to stifle 
her giggles. Papa Manteo enjoys this very much. He laughs, 
too; indeed everybody backstage grins and chokes a little, and 
when the audience guffaws the operators let themselves go 
for a minute. Sometimes the comedy is in the lines and some- 
times in the way a head is knocked off or a body wobbles. Johnny, 
the youngest Manteo, follows the story in the book and prompts 
his father and Adelaida. Johnny is fifteen and knows the 
crusades in detail. He is very proud of his knowledge and of 
being the only Manteo who was born in the United States. 

As far back as any of them can remember the Manteos have 
made and managed marionettes. The present head of the family 
learned from his grandfather and his father. He learned to 
hammer shields and helmets in rich complicated patterns. He 
learned to carve faces and make papier-maché masks for them. 
He learned the stories and the books they are written in. Maybe 
he is still using the same copies that belonged to them. The 
most valuable because the most detailed is a very thick volume 
by Giusto Lodico called Storia dei Paladini di Francia. He also 
consults and follows Tasso, Pucci and Ariosto. Lodico is fine 
for the action, but Ariosto has the best lines. 

In his puppet theater Papa Manteo is carrying on a tradi- 
tion that has its roots deep in the’ past of his native Sicily. 
“Seventy-five years ago” writes one student of the Sicilian Teatri 
dei Piccoli, “there was published in Palermo a book of nearly 
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four thousand pages entitled ‘The History of the Paladins,’ that 
brought together the hundreds of plays which form the cycle 
enacted in all the little theaters of Sicily. These bombastic 
exploits were traditionally centered about the court of Charle- 
magne, and they were no more than a late compilation of ma- 
terial already familiar from the fourteenth century ‘Canturi’ and 
the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo and, of course, the classical 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto.... 

““The History of the Paladins,’ however, was simply an act- 
ing version of these tales that long before had been converted 
to the uses of the Sicilian marionette theater. The texts were 
taken from the lips of the puppet masters themselves, who had 
them from fathers or uncles, for in this word of mouth fashion 
they had come down through the years. Generation after genera- 
tion in turn had memorized these fine, flamboyant speeches and 
had perfected the action that went with them; the art of manipu- 
lating the heavy wooden figures, their entrances and exits and 
their exaggerated angular pantomime... . 

“The same stories, or rather, these innumerable episodes in 
one vast, loosely-jointed saga, were also kept alive by the more 
unpretentious story-tellers, who recounted and themselves por- 
trayed in a corner of a café or street or in the shade of a wall, 
these same dramas. They were really strolling players; a down- 
at-the-heels lot of thieves and beggars, with occasionally among 


PUPPET HEROES 


Scores of characters take part in the Sicilian 
marionette plays—knights and princesses, giants 
and Saracen warriors, monks, pilgrims, princes and 
such illustrious heroes as Rolland and Charle- 
magne. The puppets are about three feet high and 
weigh about a hundred pounds each. It takes 
brawny operators to keep the marionettes in action 
during the violent battle scenes. 


WATCHING ORLANDO TRIUMPH AGAIN 


ng the exploits of Orlando and Charlemagne since their youth in Sicily, but they watch the 
triumphs of their favorite heroes again and again with enjoyment. To accommodate the excessively portly members of the audience, a row 
of seats has been removed and ordinary chairs substituted. 


Many members of the audience have been followi 


them an artist, who would return each evening to a small piazza 
in the crowded center of the city and draw his audience in a 
semi-circle close about him. Likewise, down through this actor 
came a tradition of word and gesture which would convey the 
strong and shifting emotions and picture forth the theme that 
would hold his public and put soldi into his battered hat. With 
his own single voice and body he brought the many characters 
to his imaginary stage, set them in motion, carried them through 
the play. Only a Sicilian would attempt this task and bring it off ; 
a Sicilian who in casual conversation with a friend, invariably 
climbs upon a stage and dramatizes the slightest trivialities of 
the day.” 

Papa Manteo studies the stories of the paladins every night 
after the show, and all the next day. He studies the chapter 
that has to be dramatized next, and works out the business and 
the dialogue, but he does not write set phrases and then memorize 
them. He gets the idea clear and makes up a lot of the talk as 
he goes along. Adelaida does the same thing. The audience 
likes a certain amount of variation and improvisation, but it 
gets angry if the sequence is changed. The Manteos improvise 
most when it comes to a comedy, as everybody likes plenty of 
clowning, as well as a few extra thwacks and clashes. Although 
the Manteos are Sicilian by origin, they speak the lines in classic 
Italian. Adelaida says they couldn’t do it in Sicilian, “It’s too 
rough.” 

They almost never try anything other than knightly stories. 
The audience won’t have it. What the audience wants is to fol- 


low Orlando night after night the way its children follow the 
funny papers. But since all of Orlando Furioso takes 1,282 
nights only a few see every performance. The other chivalry 
cycles are shorter. The shortest, which isn’t very popular, takes 
three months. 

A full performance costs a quarter, but the later you come the 
less you pay. Very late comers just walk in and throw a smile 
to Mamma Manteo, who smiles back from behind the ticket- 
window. Along with the tickets Mamma Manteo sells a cough 
mixture, which she makes up, she says, according to an old 
Argentinian recipe. From the pampas. 

The reason people insist on chivalry is that modern plays 
don’t have either the riot nor the magnificence that you get in 
Orlando Furioso and Jerusaleme Liberata. It is a great satis- 
faction to the audience to see fine gentlemen with velvet doublets 
and waving plumes meet like speeding automobiles with dramatic 
results. Adelaida contrives her sets so that the puppets look life- 
size unless you are right up on the stage with them. As a re- 
sult, they are very impressive when they are in action. Some- 
body once admired the marionettes so much that he came back 
in the dead of night and tried to steal a few of them. The 
Manteos found them thrown down in the theater the next day. 
They think the thief, or thieves, got tired. 

Most of the audience know the characters extremely well. 
They know Orlando, or Roland as the French call him, in his 
various costumes and at different ages. They immediately 

(Continued on. page 53) 
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BISHOP HILL 


Bishop Hill as it was in 1855 is the 
subject of the painting by Olaf 
Krans on the curtain of the com- 
munity’s opera house, The curtain 
is still in place and the opera is 
still used for lodge gatherings and 
entertainments. 


WINTER GAIETY 


“The Butcher Boys on a Bender” 
is the quaint title which Olaf Krans 
gave to this picture. In addition 
to his numerous portraits of Bishop 
Hill notables, Krans also painted 
many landscapes in the naive man- 
ner so much admired by collectors 
of American “primitives.” 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 


The school house in which the 
children of Bishop Hill endured 
the discipline of an austere educa- 
tion is still standing. It is a sym- 
bol of the Utopianism which found 
numerous’ fantastic expressions 
during the nineteenth century in 
many parts of America. 


Photographs by Russell Neville from 


Black, Ster 


From paintings by Olaf Kra 


Olaf Krans added this se 
portrait to his gallery « 
Bishop Hill dignitaries. 


Mrs. John Root defied the 


Peter Helstrom, the school 
teacher, doubtless com- 
manded the obedience, if not 


This is said to be the por- 
trait of the captain of the 
ship which brought the 


authority of Janson and 
married outside the Colony, 


with tragic results. the affection of his pupils. 


A FORGOTTEN 


UTOPIA 


colonists to America. 


IN ILLINOIS 


By RUSSELL T. NEVILLE 


THE beginning of Swedish immigration to America really 
started with the settlement of the Bishop Hill Colony. 

When Eric Janson was born in Sweden in 1808, the event 
seemingly merely added another individual to the already some- 
what large Janson family. No one dreamed that this child 
would grow into a historic figure. But Janson became important 
in the religious history of two nations and turned out to be 
a thorn in the flesh of the established Church of Sweden. His 
strong convictions regarding religious matters brought him early 
in life into sharp and unpleasant conflict with the powerful ec- 
clesiastical forces which have always had so much to do with 
Swedish history. 

Janson acquired a considerable following of religious en- 
thusiasts who shared his belief that the Bible was the only book 
which should be used in worship. Even hymn books and the 
catechism were banned by Janson. 

Religious intolerance and persecution finally became so dif- 
ficult to endure that Janson began to discuss the possibility of 
emigrating to America. In that country he believed his group 
could find fertile farm land as well as the religious freedom 
they desired. Scouts were sent out and, following their reports, 
plans were made to start the movement to the new land. About 
a thousand people were then ready and anxious to come to 
America as converts to Janson’s new religious ideas. Some of 
these people were without means while others owned consid- 
erable property. 

Janson finally prevailed upon his wealthy friends to finance 
the hegira. The first ship which left Soderhamn was lost with 
all hands aboard. Finally, however, in July, 1846, Janson with 
some of his friends succeeded in reaching Victoria, Knox County, 
Illinois. 

Shortly after Janson’s arrival sixty acres of land near the 
present site of Bishop Hill, in Henry County, Illinois, were 
purchased. 

This was the nucleus of property which was steadily increased 


until the colony’s holdings included many hundreds of acres. 

It seems probable that, when Janson’s tirst plans were made 
in Sweden, he did not intend that his project should be a com- 
munistic one. However, a large investment was required to 
finance the journey, and it was eventually necessary to adopt 
the principle of ‘‘all for one and one for all.” For a time the 
financial problems were handled satisfactorily, and Janson se- 
cured additional power because of his religious leadership. 

Bishop Hill Colony suffered many privations. Cholera and 
other epidemics took a heavy toll of the early settlers. There 
were difficulties in solving the problems presented by new crops, 
new agricultural methods and a new manner of living. Event- 
ually, however, the colony became almost entirely self-sufficient. 
The people raised enough food for their own use as well as a 
surplus for sale. They raised their own sheep and spun the 
wool into cloth. Flax was grown and manufactured into linen 
for the colony’s needs. The skilful artisans in the colony made 
their own table silver and copper utensils, molded and fired 
brick for their buildings, burned their own lime, and in all ways 
were able to produce everything they required. 

In 1848 a large frame two-story church was built. This his- 
toric building is still standing and is the Mecca of thousands 
of visitors annually. The colonists were hard workers and it 
was not long before many other structures were erected. One 
of the most important was the “Big Brick,’ a four-story dwell- 
ing with ninety-$ix rooms, in the basement of which was the 
communal dining room. Unfortunately the “Big Brick” was 
destroyed by fire a few years ago—the only major loss of 
historic buildings in recent years. 

A blacksmith shop, a paint shop, a hotel, and a school were 
essential to the life of the community. For administrative pur- 
poses the “Steeple Building” was constructed. All of these 
buildings are still in a state of good preservation and all are 
still occupied. In the tower of the Steeple Building a huge 

(Continued on page 61) 
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CITADEL OF ALPINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


By KATHERINE WOODS 


For four centuries Switzerland’s achievements 
im peace and self-government have been unique 


in Europe. To the sturdy, democratic mountain- 


eers belongs much of the eredit. Here is a 


glimpse of their lives in a typical Alpine village. 


IT is twenty-five years since I first visited La Cor- 

bettaz, one of those villages set on a gently curving 
mountain shelf high above the Rhone Valley; and | 
heard about it, not from a tourist agency or railway guide 

or authority on Swiss resorts, but from a painter who had 
known about it for a long, long time. I have returned a number 
of times, with various people, to that hamlet on its mountain- 
side, and once, with a fellow-writer from New York, I spent 
a year there. I have always loved it. Everyone I know, who 
has gone there, has loved it. And the village has not changed 
since my first visit a quarter of a century ago. 

Last summer, for the first time in a number of years, | 
spent a long time—practically the whole summer—at La Cor- 
bettaz. Since my last visit to that village I had been in 
Switzerland frequently, but always to larger, more populous, 
more easily accessible places, and always with my car. I had 
made fairly long stays in Geneva, which has become such a 
bright and lively cosmopolitan center, and in Lausanne with its 
movie theaters and its many gay shops and its tremendous traf- 
fic problems; I had been to Lugano and Locarno; IJ had driven 
my little car over the Simplon Pass on the 30th of May, be- 
tween a fifteen-foot snow wall and the unfenced precipice; 
I knew every inch of that long, broad, beautiful drive along 
the Swiss side of the Lake of Geneva, which always makes me 
think of the North Shore road around Magnolia: the Switzer- 
land I had come to know was full of automobiles and foreigners 
and the very latest thing in progress—a Switzerland completely 
modernized. 

And when we alighted from our train at the valley station 
and found a big cushioned motor bus waiting to take us up 
the mountain, my friend and I both felt sure, last summer, that 
we should find La Corbettaz completely modernized, too. In- 
deed I was worrying about it, as the bus made its way on a 
wide cement road out of the valley town and toward the ter- 
raced vineyards of Yvorne. I had forgotten that my recent 
experiences in Switzerland had been a tourist’s experiences only, 
and had not touched the villages... . 

Suddenly a_notice-board confronted us, 
changed gears. 

“Mountain road! Fifteen kilometers!” 

We began to chug up a steep hill. We were forbidden to go 
faster than ten miles an hour. We approached a tiny hamlet, 
near the vineyards, and its ancient houses narrowed in our 
pathway. There was no more cement or macadam. We had 
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PATRIARCHS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Rugged fellows and most 
magnificently bearded, these 
veteran herdsmen of the can- 
ton of Fribourg are in high 
spirits in anticipation of one 
of their annual festivals. 


Max Ket 


come to the beginning of the real road to La Corbettaz, and 
there were no signs of modern progress any more. 

But as we mounted higher, around dizzy successions of hair- 
pin curves, the scenery grew almost breathlessly beautiful. 

In little less than an hour we reached the post office in La 
Corbettaz village, and there we were ordered in the voice of 
supreme authority to descend, and our luggage was set down 
in the village street; this was as far as the bus would take 
us. The cottage to which we were going was at least a quar- 
ter of a mile farther, up a steep hill!/ But of course! All 
the cottages, and the hotel, were a quarter of a mile farther, 
up a steep hill. The bus went only as far as the post office. 
The rest of the way we could walk. That is to say, there was 
no other means of transportation. 


IN THE HIGH ALPS 


When the Swiss dairyman migrates to the 
mountain pastures for the summer months 
carries a towering cargo of household utensils 
other belongings on his back. The mountain s1 
at the right was taken near St. Moritz. The 
woman has the familiar scoop-shaped baske 
which the mountain folk carry so many of t 
burdens. 
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No, La Corbettaz hasn’t changed. It still is inhabited by 
a hardy race; it demands hardiness even of its summer visitors. 
Two girls from the chalet took our many suit-cases up the 
hill by the quarter-mile short-cut. We walked, by the regular 
road which makes a long loop, and, less steep, doubles the 
distance. And we picked great handfuls of flowers on the way. 

The stern matriarch who kept the post office twenty-five 
years ago has surrendered that task to her children, and now 
does nothing more arduous than chop wood. But the gigantic 
mountaineer, her son, who drives the bus so skilfully on that 
twisting road, is as stern as his mother, and even more tyran- 
nical. And the post-office dynasty is still the ruling family of 
the village. Their genealogical table, emblazoned with their 
coat-of-arms, and going back to an era long antedating the 
Mayflower, hangs framed on the dark wall of the almost in- 
credibly unalluring village pub, kept by another member of the 
family. But this is Switzerland; and they are not wholly auto- 
cratic. There is another pub (even less seductive if possible) ; 
they keep only one of the two grocery stores; and although | 
think that they control the laiterie and thus have a monopoly 
of the milk trade, it is another family that does the village 
baking. This second family, too, is the same one that kept 
the bakery twenty-five years ago; and the hotel and the two 
chief pensions are in the same hands as of yore. A quarter 
of a century has added four or five new chalets to the mountain 
shelf, on the outskirts of the village; but the rough steep 
short-cut road to the higher ground winds its way through the 
hamlet, unchanged. 

It is a harsh way, between little cottages close-built to the 
narrow road, and from them emerges a curious miscellany of 
sound. From a house marked “Barber shop” comes the low 
but constant murmur of a buzz-saw; the master of this house 
is obviously more busy as a carpenter than as a coiffeur. From 
a chalet-and-stable combined we get the sound of the goats 
bleating. In a poor-looking house whose inhabitants must come 
outdoors to get their water from the one faucet, some one 
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RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


In the canton of Valais historic records go back to 

Roman times, and Sion, its capital—the ancient Sedu- 

num—has been the seat of a bishopric since the sixth 

century. Most of the inhabitants are deeply religious 
and sacred processions are often held. 


THE ALPHORN IS SOUNDED 


In the evening at the hour of vespers the senior herds- 
man sounds out the air of a psalm on a huge horn ten 
or twelve feet long. The deep, thrilling notes are a signal 
to prayer echoed by other herdsmen on distant pastures. 


Max Kettel 


practices on the piano every day, not badly. All the houses 
have electricity, but on hot summer days when a family takes 
its ironing out into the yard, passers-by get a good look at the 
charcoal brazier used to heat the old-fashioned flatiron. 

The two cafés are on this winding village street, and one large 
manure pile. A little higher up there is a watering trough. 
Near the post office (and not far from another, larger, manure 
pile) is a rough plot of ground where boys sometimes play 
bowls—so different from the flat, gay bowling grounds of 
southern France. And up to the shed doors, to the roadside, 
everywhere, the wild flowers surge in the enchanting profusion 
of these upland meadows. But the peasant cottages open only a 
few tiny windows (sealed tight in winter) to this mountain air 
that is like wine. 

Unchanged, and I verily believe unchangeable, La Corbettaz 
sits as it has sat through the ages, looking out over its low 
cottage roofs to the most satisfyingly beautiful mountain 
panorama that I have ever known. Primitive sledges stand out 
all summer in the stable yards. Hay carts and log-pulls go 
through the village all day. And on summer nights the tinkle 
of the cow bells in the high pastures is a gentle music in the 
air. The cows are kept indoors through the day on account 
of insects, and let out when darkness falls. And when dark- 
ness falls, too, one sees, on similar shelves and saddles across 
the valley, miles apart from each other and looking almost com- 
pletely inaccessible, the lights of other villages like this. 

Conservatism and industry, courage and unswerving endurance, 
a matter-of-factness that yet leaves place for occasional para- 
dox—these are the qualities of these Swiss villages, these moun- 
tain peasants of Switzerland. We see on a postcard a pro- 
cession of black-robed figures entering a low-arched church 
against a snow-crowned background; we stop overnight at a 
mountain resort where the waitresses wear quaint and pretty 
costumes; and the word which springs to our thought is “pic- 
turesque.” But the Swiss village is not picturesque. The Swiss 
people are not picturesque. They seldom wear picturesque cos- 
tumes, or do picturesque things. Nor is the Swiss village that 
model of cleanliness and neatness which, knowing the flawless 
excellence of the Swiss hotel, we expect it to be. These ham- 
lets are not at all charming in a close-up view, pretty as they 
look on a far-off hill. They are sturdy and brave and patient, 
and their scenery is magnificently beautiful—which is something 
very different from picturesqueness and charm! 

And they have their paradoxes. For instance about the air. 
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THE DAY’S WORK IS DONE 


The Swiss mountaineer is one of the most democratic of Europeans. 

Among the Swiss dairymen there are no big grazers. The mountain 

pastures are the property of the commune and every villager has 
the right of pasturage. 


More than any country I have ever seen—more even, I think, 
than Italy—Switzerland abounds in false windows, imitation 
windows painted on a solid wall. The real windows of the vil- 
lage chalets are small and few; and in some cantons the de- 
lightfully decorated wooden shutters are kept closed most of 
the time—the design looks better when the shutters are brought 
together, but I think that is effect rather than cause. Many 
of the children in the mountain settlements are curiously pale; 
and when I asked a resident why that was, I was told that it 
was because they were kept indoors all winter, with so little 
fresh air to breathe. Yet not only do foreigners come from 
all the world to breathe the air of Switzerland, but the moun- 
tains are dotted with “children’s colonies” where boys and 
girls from Swiss cities are sent for the same purpose, and play 
out-of-doors all summer long. 

There is another paradox: about beauty—a paradox which 
seems to belong to mountain people. I remember Frank Schoon- 
maker’s assertion that in all the magnificent scenery of the 
French Haute Savoie, there was “not one building worthy to be 
set down in a Rouen street.” The same thing, in general, may 
be said about these Swiss mountains, their scenery and their 
architecture. And I think these sturdy mountain folk have 
very little sense of beauty; after all, they live and work in the 
mountains; and what they need day in and day out is rug- 
gedness, not aesthetic appreciation! 

All around the village, in the meadows and the forests about 
us and above and below, was an indescribable wealth, all through 
the spring and summer, of exquisitely beautiful flowers: fox 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Dressed in their brightly colored costumes peasants from the surrounding countryside make market day in Ragusa a picturesque occasion. After the 
Great War Ragusa became a part of Yugoslavia and was given the Croatian name of Dubrovnik. 


THE BASTIONS OF 


MEDIEVAL RAGUSA 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Exploring a Former Stronghold of Merchant Princes and Audacious Mariners 


As you sail up to the walls of Ragusa, formidable cliffs of 
masonry rising sheer from the sea at many points, you almost 
expect to see a Crusading fleet of dromonds or an argosy of 
Venetian merchantmen issue from behind the frowning stone 
curtain that forms a protecting barrier for the old city harbor. 
The place seems to embody all the romance of history that 
broods over the whole land—history filled with ancient Greek 
adventurers and colonists, conquering Romans, Byzantine Em- 
perors, medieval Hungarians, Crusaders, Venetian Doges, 
armies and merchant princes, Turks, pirates, sea-fights and gor- 
geous pageantry. At Ragusa, too, everything reminds you that 
here is the meeting of the West and the Near East, and that 
just behind Monte Sergio whose feet are in the sea are the 
Balkan lands with all their Orientalism. 

Ragusa has been called the “Pearl of the Adriatic.” The 
title is well deserved, you will agree, when you mark its splen- 


The strong bastions and lofty towers built as a 
defense 


against the Saracens still surround 


old Ragusa, 


Ewing Galloway 


did setting of mountains, sea, semi-tropical vegetation, and the 
islands at the southern end of the Dalmatian archipelago; and 
when you understand from the proud memorials of its brilliant 
past how it epitomises the very essence of all Dalmatian story— 
the utmost civilization and culture of the islands and littoral, 
in sharp contrast with the barbarism of the hinterland. 

If you have come by yacht and turned the southern end of 
the towering curtain wall that shields the harbor, you suddenly 
find yourself in a medley of small shipping, bristling with masts 
and spars. The atmosphere is heavy-laden with an indescrib- 
able mixture of odors. Along the quays the people seem drawn 
from every nation under heaven. Their diversity of garb em- 
phasizes their manifold differences of physical aspect. Con- 
spicuous among the crowd are tall, brawny Turks who apparently 
monopolize the occupations of porter and navvy. Now and then 
you may catch a glimpse of a Turkish woman as she slips 
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silently along, heavily veiled, but she is much less in evidence 
and far less arresting than her lord and master. 

Through watching the Turks too intently, you may almost 
miss some of the varied local habits worn by the Croatian 
peasants, both men and women, who flock into Ragusa from 
the surrounding country. Market day brings out these Croatian 
costumes in all their glory. Each small district or community 
seems to have its own distinctive peculiarities of dress so that 
if you are familiar with all the characteristics you can tell at 
once by their clothes whence the wearers come. 

Croatian peasant clothes, with all their intricate needlework 
and woven decoration, must entail a deal of labor and patience 
in the making, but once finished they are durable enough to 
last a lifetime. Dressed in their best, the men wear soft-soled 
cowhide shoes or buskins, often with the hair outside; heavy 
knit woollen stockings, white or black, worn outside the trousers 
and reaching nearly to the knees; white or dark woollen trousers ; 
white shirts under waistcoats trimmed with wide bands of 
needlework; multi-colored woven belts, wrapped many times 
around, with the ends hanging down; and black-embroidered 
orange caps. The women wear the same kind of shoes as the 
men; long full skirts, blue or dark brown, but dark blue is the 
favorite Dalmatian color; belts with long rectangular aprons, 


RAGUSA’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 


The main thoroughfare of Ragusa is a broad, amply lighted street 
without sidewalks, lined with shops on both sides. At the end of the 
street in the picture below is the tower of the Franciscan monastery, 
whose cloisters are famous for their architectural beauty as well as 
for the luxuriant semi-tropical gardens which they enclose. 


belt and apron equally gay-hued and stiff with intricately woven 
polychrome patterns; white or blue bodices; and scarlet, blue, 
orange or yellow head and neck kerchiefs of cotton printed with 
floral patterns. Between the vivid colors of the piled-up fruits 
and vegetables, the clothes of the market folk, and the gaiety 
of the big umbrellas and awnings, a Dalmatian open-air market 
would put a kaleidoscope to shame. 

When you can take your eyes off the cosmopolitan crowd 
long enough to look at your surroundings, you find you are 
almost in front of the Cathedral and the episcopal palace. The 
present Cathedral was built after the disastrous earthquake of 
1667 had completely destroyed its predecessor on the same 
site; the original structure was built by Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
as a thank-offering for escape from shipwreck on the nearby 
island of La Croma as he was returning from his Crusade in 
the Holy Land. A little to the right is the fourteenth-century 
Rector’s Palace, very reminiscent of the Doges’ Palace in Venice; 
not far beyond is the Dogana or Customs House, an exquisite 
Venetian-Gothic building, begun in the early fourteenth century 
but not finished in its present form until early in the sixteenth. 
It not only housed the maritime headquarters of the Ragusan 
Republic but also afforded a stately meeting-place for the learned 
societies and the Academy. Separated from the Dogana only 
by the old water gate, the Porta Ploce, is the Palace of the 
Grand Guard with the Tower of the Hours. The imposing 
clock, whose bright blue face extends clear across the front 
of the tower, has only one hand and its function, in this region 
of timeless nonchalance, is mainly decorative. 

In short you have landed in the midst of Ragusa’s most 
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WHAT THE CROATIAN WOMEN WEAR 


The young lady on the left is dressed in gala attire with richly embroidered jacket and blouse, while the one on the right is in her everyday dress as 
she came in from the country to the market at Ragusa. Both wear the cap that indicates they are not yet “spoken for.” The white kerchief of 
the woman in the center would indicate her matronly status even if she were not carrying her baby on her back. 


important historical monuments. To understand their full 
significance calls for a glance at the past. 

Ragusa, or Dubrovnik as it is officially named by Yugoslavia, 
is a comparatively young city for a part of the world filled with 
prosperous Greek colonies long before the Christian era. Ancient 
Ragusa, once the home of Aesculapius and seat of the Latin col- 
ony of Epidaurus, was some miles farther down the coast; its 
place is now filled by the town of Cavtat. When the wild Avars 
and Slavs sacked and destroyed old Ragusa about 639, its 
inhabitants fled and established themselves on the site of the 
present city. One of their earliest cares was to fortify their 
asylum and their first walls they built of timber and rubble, 
making use of trees hastily felled on Monte Sergio, then as now 
well wooded. It was this forest growth on the sides of Monte 
Sergio that occasioned the Croatian name for Ragusa—Dubrov- 
nik—meaning the “woody place.” 

The timber and rubble walls of the first refugees gave place 
before long to more substantial fortifications all of stone. And 
the Ragusans had need of strong walls to withstand the sieges of 
the Saracens in 847 and again in 866, till they were finally re- 
lieved by the Byzantine Emperor. Walls, a double line of them 
in many places, have since the foundation of the city been one 
of the most vitally essential parts of its structure; and well 
they might be, for on them mainly the people had to rely for 
safety against hordes of turbulent and fierce mainland neigh- 
bors, Bosniacs, Hungarians, Turks and many more. There are 
some walled cities where one is scarcely conscious of the walls; 
indeed, you occasionally have to hunt for them. Not so Ragusa. 
Walls thick and high, strong bastions and lofty towers, the 
work of successive generations of rulers and military engineers, 
completely encircle the city; they are always in sight from land 
or sea, from without or within. The Minceta Tower, near the 

Porta Pile, or land gate, and just above the Franciscan monas- 

tery, appears to be three bastions piled one on top of another 
and is one of the most striking features of the city’s setting. It 
dates from the time when Pope Pius II was helping to make 
Ragusa an effective bulwark against the Turks. 


Like all the cities of the Dalmatian coast, Ragusa has had a 
chequered career, perhaps not so stormy as some of the others, 
but eventful enough for abundant anxieties and thrills. From 
the outset, the new city sheltered those who fled the chronic 
disturbances and lawlessness in the open country of the hin- 
terland. Growth in prosperity accompanied growth in popu- 
lation. Her merchants and ship owners soon built up a sub- 
stantial traffic in goods from the Balkan lands and the Near 
East. These they sold to the markets of the West and, in re- 
turn, brought back cargoes to be disposed of to Eastern traders. 
Sea-borne commerce was not only Ragusa’s main occupation 
and source of wealth, but her very lifeblood. Ragusan mer- 
chants and Ragusan seamen were to be found in every port 
of the world from Egypt to the Baltic, and it is said there were 
even some Ragusan sailors with Columbus on his first voyage 
of discovery to America. 

As a rich trading port, Ragusa naturally had her serious 
troubles with the Narentine pirates and other freebooters who 
infested the Dalmatian coast, just as Venice had. Nominally de- 
pendent on the Byzantine Empire, she enjoyed virtual inde- 
pendence and shouldered her own responsibilities in dealing with 
her semi-barbarous neighbors on land and her foes at sea. Com- 
munity of interest with Venice in keeping the Adriatic open 
for commerce, and likewise occasional political alliances, brought 
Ragusa into intimate relations with the Venetian Republic. At 
times there was even a mixed Byzantine-Venetian suzerainty 
and Venetian influence in the policy of Ragusa was generally 
paramount, but so long as she did not interfere with Venetian 
shipping she was free to do about as she liked. Notwithstanding 
Venetian dominance, Ragusa was never considered a Venetian 
possession; the Lion of St. Mark was never set up within her 
walls, as it was in every other city fully under Venetian rule. 
She managed her own affairs, determined her own form of gov- 
ernment, and usually contrived to preserve peace with one after 
another of the contentious and aggressive masters of the main- 
land or at least to purchase immunity from serious molestation 

(Continued on page 52) 
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SWEDEN’S MOST ROMANTIC 


INDUSTRY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The felling of giant trees, the hazardous lives of lumberjacks and 


the miraculous efficiency of modern pulp mills are the highlights 


in this article about the rivers and forests of northern Sweden. 


IN the vast wildernesses of Northern Scandinavia one comes 
to love the noble trees, the frolicking mountain torrents, the 
jagged overhanging rocks and the mountains and the deep valleys 
that have come down to wade in the iridescent sea. Then, in 
the heart of Lapland, perhaps in the midst of an Arctic forest, 
one hears the ring of a hundred axes, followed by crash upon 
crash, and one comes into the midst of the carnage of slaughtered 
Some are one hundred feet tall; perhaps two hundred 
years old, and still in the prime of life. In two ticks—and we 
have so many cubic feet of dead wood. Men sit upon it and 
mop their brows, like proud big-game hunters who have just 
brought down the mighty bull elephant of the herd. 

However, it is futile to regret the destruction of acres and 
square miles of primeval forests. We might just as well get 
sentimental over the lambs turned into meat at the slaughter 
house. Man must have his meat, it seems, and he must have 
his wood. So that’s that. We turn away, for the time being, 
from our old friends, the trees in their forests in the far north, 
and journey about midway near the east coast of Sweden to 
what is perhaps the greatest sawmill district in the world. 
Trees have been decapitated, denuded and de-limbed. Millions 
of them are floating down the rivers to the mills to become 
lumber, pulp, paper, alcohol. 

No tourist can ever truly say that he has seen Sweden to 
the life, until he has sampled her “in the wood,” so to speak. 
Sixty per cent of the surface of the whole country is covered 
with forests. Almost ten per cent of the population is employed 
in some branch of the wood industry, which of course includes 
the production of wood-pulp paper. 

I had been in Sweden for months before | became familiar 
with the forests—and incidentally, with a very human side of 
the people and a picturesque panorama into less traveled routes. 
Happily, I got off the beaten track at the junction town of Ange 
(pronounced, Ohngeh) where I took a delightfully informal 
train along the Ljungan to the seaport town of Sundsvall. At 
Sundsvall, 1 took ship on the Sea of Bothnia to Harnosand, 
and then I was right in the heart of the region where the people 
live on lumber. 

My real adventures into this land of lumber began at Harno- 
sand, in which town I arrived shortly after midnight in mid- 
summer. When I looked out of my hotel window at about 
12:30 A.M., there was a glorious red afterglow of the setting 
sun streaked with the brilliant gold with which we identify the 
rising orb of day. Instead of the long sleep I had promised 
my tired self—until nearly noon—I learned that I must be 
up and doing for the third morning in succession at 6. A.M. 

Our hotel stood all by itself on the very edge of the quay, 
where the widened Angermanalven River was filled with all sorts 
of ships, large and small, engaged mostly in some branch of the 
wood industry. I tried to conjecture which of the steamers 
would carry me upstream into the sawmill region. While I 
stood there a saucy small river steamer scarcely larger than a 
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tugboat drew up to the dock and began to whistle at me in 
the most peremptory manner. It was the good ship Strémkarlen 
and it was bound for the land of lumber. 

In less than an hour we were steaming into the sawmill 
region. It had the appearance of being a great lumber country 
as well, for all the hills were hooded with pointed pine, looking 
like islands on the horizon as we wound in and out among 
them. 

Sawmills!) And mills! And more mills! They were more 
interesting than pleasing to look at, but this was compensated 
for in pleasantly stimulating two of the other senses—the ear and 
the smell. The hills rang with the song of the saws. No two power 
saws had the same musical note; some were high-pitched, some 
searchingly sweet in tone, others like the rarest of organ pipes, 
and still others like deep-throated distant bells. From now on, 


the air was heavily laden with the resinous perfume of the 
attar of pine; the aroma rising from the sawdust—fresh from 
the forests, incense of the pitch, kept green in their water- 
soaked condition. 

Soon we passed islands, peninsulas, veritable continents of 
logs! 


The captain of our little steamer told us stories and 
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THE HIGHWAY TO THE MILL 


Enormous quantities of timber cut in the woods of northern Sweden 
are floated down the rivers to the great mills which transform the 
logs into paper pulp, planks. boards and even wood alcohol. In 
the upper picture is one of the timber assortment rafts into which 
logs will be routed and separated according to their size and quality. 
At the left is one of the giant Swedish pulp mills. The vast yards 
and the huge steamer indicate the gigantic scale on which the 
Swedish timber industry is operated. 


legends about logs, just as though they were human beings 
endowed with sometimes super-intelligence. From ancient times, 
he told us, the logriders, polers and raftmen had a sort of log 
mythology; a spirit world lore that belonged exclusively to 
these units of floating wood. The moment that a log left the 
water its spirit ceased to function; it became just a dead stick 
of wood. 

We had not gone very far after being told this, when we 
were treated to a thrilling experience in the almost human per- 
versity of floating logs that made me ever after look upon them 
with different eyes. Now, the river is coming more and more 
into the possession of logs as we proceed. When we had set out 
on first leaving Harnosand, our channel was almost as wide as 
the river itself, being marked out by a continuous string of 
log markers like a fence, on either side. As we proceeded, 
the channel became more narrow by the closing in of the 
fence rails. These rails marked enclosures that resembled pas- 
ture lots. Within the enclosures were imprisoned logs, bobbing 
about in a state of animation as we passed, or as they got a 
broadside of wind; pushing and shoving one another, riding 
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THE FOREST FLOWS TO THE SEA 


The floating of millions of logs down the rivers of northern Scandi- 

navia in the spring is an extraordinary spectacle. The task of bring- 

ing the logs to their destination at the mills near the sea requires 

the constant vigilance of courageous lumberjacks who must always 
be prepared to break up jams whenever they occur. 


down the weaker ones and ducking them, and behaving in 
general like herds of wild cattle, which they strangely sug- 
gested, each with its red branding mark on its butt end. Now, 
it seems once in a while these herds break out of their corral 
and go stampeding down the river pell-mell, under the leader- 
ship of a group of bull-like monsters of the forests. Sooner or 
later, the inevitable happens. There is a “jam!” As we turned a 
bend in the river we came in sight of one of these log jams 
scarcely a half mile ahead of us. 

Instantly the scene was dramatized. The Captain seized the 
whistle cord and the Strémkarlen gave a frightened shriek that 
was echoed by other boats. Soon a motor boat came dashing 
along like a hurry-up wagon answering the alarm. It was 
manned by expert loggers who went after that straining, 
crunching, maddened mass of logs “round-up” fashion as though 
they had really been a stampede of wild cattle. They were a 
roaring fighting conglomeration by now, literally tearing one 
another to pieces like living animals caught in a panic. A mil- 
lion logs were in the jam, the Captain said, now piling up twenty- 
deep, breaking down markers and buoys, blocking traffic, threat- 
ening small craft with destruction and piling up helpless and 
inanimate on shore. 

The expert loggers sprang into the midst of the milling logs 
with their pikes and singled out the key logs, or ringleaders, 
and sent them spinning aside or ahead and had soon broken 
up the mass and segregated large groups in the enclosures out 
of which they had broken. It was no less expert, thrilling 
and dangerous than a cowboy riding into the midst of a terri- 
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fied herd of wild horses or cattle. It was an unforgettable sight. 

The Strémkarlen too is called upon to do a stunt; we plow 
right through the now broken up groups of logs that are dash- 
ing down the river in a frightened manner with the tide that 


is speeded up at this point. We go bumping along like an ice- 
breaker. Owners of shore front all along the river appear 
and angrily shove out into the stream against the hundreds 
of bewildered logs that have broken down their fences and in- 
vaded their rights like stray cattle. Beyond is calm again 
and we pass great bodies of floating logs like peaceful herds 
grazing on the green meadows of water. Only occasionally 
does a stray break away and get caught in the swift tide and 
go dashing away to adventure, only to have to be caught and 
returned to its owner at great cost. 

What looks like a white city in the distant sunlight are the 
hundreds of towers of newly sawed lumber drying; millions of 
feet of it waiting to be loaded on board foreign and domestic 
ships that lie at the docks. Mountains. of timber stand heaped 
on the shores at mile intervals. 

Five minutes later what look like cathedral towers appear, 
and we are bearing down on Kramfors—with its acres of saw- 
mills, its square miles of floating logs, its fleet of tugs towing 
50,000 logs at a time in chains, its lines of peculiar roofed 
barges for transporting fine lumber, its maze of trestles and 
cranes for unloading coal and loading paper and pulp, its 
dozens of tall white chimneys and retorts belching clouds of 
bilious-orange and poisonous-yellow smoke, mountains of Eng- 
lish coal and golden sawdust, acres of scrap wood, concrete 
factories and mills, and a fleet of foreign ships at the docks 
where for miles the white wood is piled like giant blocks. This 
is my destination, and the destiny of miles upon miles of crash- 
ing trees and denuded forests, of millions of the rambunctious 
logs whose course I had so often followed for hundreds of 
miles. Just as the trees had been transformed from flourishing, 
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Along the Cote d’Azur, all sorts of amusing 

devices are provided for the pleasure seekers 

who throng its beaches. At St. Tropez the 
spheroid is one of the most diverting. 


Burg Sooneck, above Trechtlingshausen on the 

Rhine, was one of the many strongholds of 

the robber barons, against whom Rudolph of 
Habsburg waged warfare centuries ago. 


Hallstatt in the Austrian Alps lies on the 
southern end of the lake by the same name. 
For centuries it has been famous for its salt 
mine and recent excavations have disclosed an 
ancient burial ground for Celtic salt miners 
who worked there as early as the third and 
fourth century B.C. 


Courtesy “O.V.W.” 
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EUROPEAN SCENE 


Along the Rhine—On the 
Mediterranean-—In the 


Czeehoslovak Countryside 


country Dut even the simpiest are colorful and picturesque. In 
this brief procession at a wayside shrine, the richly embroidered 
blouses and sheepskin coats carried over the arm are typical of 
Eastern Czechoslovakia. 


This tiny Dalmatian chapel overlooks the bay at Split, the ancient 
city of Spalato, which rose from the ruins of the palace of Diocle- 
tian and is today one of the busiest seaports on the Dalmatian 
Coast. 


One of the most enchanting views in the world is that 
from the Greek Theater at Taormina in Sicily looking 
out over the bay and the valley of Alcantara. The marble 
hills of Monte Ziretto and a rocky chain of snow-clad 
peaks surge up from the sea and reach their most dramatic 
height in Mt. Etna. 


Ce the routes yourself and count the advantages. 
Less open sea. 375 miles nearer Europe. And an extra 
foreign country on your itinerary! 

You will enjoy this route. 1000 miles of smooth sailing 
down the sheltered St. Lawrence before you come to the 
open ocean (that’s a full third of your trip) .. . a two-day 
panorama of quaint villages and rolling farmlands and 
picturesque fishing fleets of historic old Québec! 

Sail from Québec in French-Canada to Cherbourg and 


397% LESS OCEAN 


TO EUROPE 


Southampton on the Empress of Britain or Empress of 
Australia . . . from Montreal to Glasgow, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, and Havre on the reasonably-priced 
Duchesses or the low-cost Mont ships. 

Get “39% Less Ocean” booklet and fares from your 
own travel agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, Montreal. 
29 other district offices in the United States and Canada. 


.. . WIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


OLYMPIC Y€AR IS” 
| THE WORLD'S 
FESTIVE YEAR IN GERMANY 


HEN the Olympic 
Bell calls the youth of the world to Germany, 
it summons as well lovers of art, music, the 
drama... lovers of beauty and lovers of life. 


For, this year, Germany draws the spotlight of 
world interest and plays the leading role in the 
itinerary of transatlantic travelers. A host of at- 
tractions will crowd across the vacation stage: 


XITH OLYMPIC GAMES—in Berlin, August 1 - 
16 — glorious sports spectacle with 50 
nations comfeting for the sports supremacy 
of the world. International Olympic Art 
Exhibitions. The Olympic Regatta at Kiel. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS—in Bayreuth and Munich, 
sacred centers of all that is fine in the 
world of music. Throughout Germany, phil- 
harmonic concerts, grand opera, cultural 
expositions, international dance festivals. 


FOLK FESTIVALS — Quaint and picturesque folk plays in medieval towns will revive the colorful 
pomp and pageantry of ancient times. Open air theatres and dramatic historical presentations. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES— Educational, recreational, municipal, scientific, medical and other 
international conventions will mark new achievements in their various fields of endeavor. 


And in addition, Germany's eternal attractions: Superb scenic grandeur ... the romantic Rhine, 
Black Forest and Bavarian Alps. Ancient castles, famous in song and story, medieval walled 
towns and quaint customs. Museums, galleries and cathedrals. Progressive modern cities. Famous 
German health resorts for rest and new health. There is no need to pick and choose—just go to 
Germany and enjoy yourself. It can be done on a modest budget because railroad fares are 
reduced 60% and Travel Marks help to lift the dollar's foreign exchange value. Write for booklet 30. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing a special double 
selection for the Club’s spring publica- 
tions. The two books which we are 
offering to our members for the price of 
one are Sycamore Shores by Clark B. 
Firestone and Savage Patrol by J. G. 
Hides. 


The first of these books, Sycamore 
Shores, deals with a region close to the 
hearts of all Americans—the great Ohio 
River with its innumerable tributaries 
which form a silvery network stretching 
from the Great Lakes to the Deep South, 
from the Appalachians to the Mississippi. 
It is doubtful if another American could 
be found to write about the vast Ohio 
River Basin with more knowledge, more 
sympathy and more sheer charm than 
Clark B. Firestone. A native of the re- 
gion, he has traveled the Ohio and its 
tributaries for years, exploring the 
farthest reaches of every navigable water- 
way; he has made an exhaustive study 
of the history of the whole territory; he 
is familiar with dozens of towns, cities 
and backwoods communities of which 
many Americans have never heard. 


There is room here to suggest only a 
few of the pleasures in store for the 
readers of Sycamore Shores. First of all, 
of course, there is the river life: the 
leisurely packet boats, the most delight- 
ful method of travel ever devised; the 
old river captains, picturesque fellows 
with inexhaustible funds of salty tales; 
the proud mountaineers of Scotch-Irish 
origin; the genial dice-rolling roust- 
abouts; the tough, singing logrollers 
whose “beards turn from the edge of a 
razor’; the flathoatmen, levee men, fish- 
ermen, hunters, trappers and all the 
other colorful people who live by the 
rivers. In the forgotten Land of Cala- 
boose, on Kinniconick, in the Hanging 
Rock Iron Country, in the land of the 
Mound Builders, on the Kentucky Downs, 
at the inland seaport of Marietta, at an- 
tebellum watering places of the South, 
at Fort Wayne, Fort Sackville and Vin- 
cennes, at Vicksburg and Chattanooga, 
at scores of venerable towns and villages 
a pageant of American history from In- 
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dian times to the present is unrolled. 

Sycamore Shores is the first book on 
the United States the Committee has 
chosen for our readers. A book so rich 
in wisdom and human understanding, in 
innumerable glimpses of unfamiliar re- 
gions, in erudition presented without 
pedantry, in entertainment, humor, and 
countless curious episodes cannot fail to 
appeal to all who want to make new 
discoveries about one of the most inter- 
esting sections of our country. 


J. G. Hides’ Savage Patrol takes us 
thousands of miles away from the syca- 
more shores of middle America. This 
is a tale of desperate adventures on one 
of the last frontiers of civilization—the 
mountainous, almost impenetrable heart 
of black Papua. 

J. G. Hides was born in Papua and 
he has served for many years as an of- 
ficer in the native constabulary estab- 
lished by the British government to keep 
order and punish murder, headhunting 
and robbery. His duty has often called 
him into the perilous interior of that 
still mysterious land. 

A lone white man with only eight na- 
tive police, he set out through trackless 
jungles to the village of the cannibal 
Loloipa to punish headhunters. Risking 
his life time and again, he brought back 
with him the guilty savages, traversing 
over two hundred miles of wilderness 
without accident or mishap. On another 
punitive expedition, again barely escap- 
ing with his life, he penetrated into the 
mountain valley of the Kiapou pigmies 
who live like people of the stone age. 


Savage Patrol is a record of his ex- 
periences on these two audacious expe- 
ditions which brought him a knowledge 
of the terror-haunted world of primitive 
man few explorers possess. Here is a 
domain where the struggle for existence 
is reduced to its cruelest forms. Here 
is perpetual combat with lurking enemies, 
with malevolent evil demons, with an 
eternally hostile and ruthless environ- 
ment. Dramatic, intense, authentic, 
Savage Patrol is a book of adventure and 
exploration that will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the publications of the National 
Travel Club. 


Sycamore Shores will be issued in a 
special edition of 260 pages with a col- 
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ored jacket and illustrated with thirty- 
eight beautiful photographs of river life 
by Paul Briol. 

Savage Patrol will be issued in a spe- 
cial edition of 220 pages, with a colored 
jacket and twenty-seven unusual photo- 
graphs of native Papuan life. 

The special double selection of Syca- 
more Shores and Savage Patrol is offered 
to members of the N.T.C. at only $2.75. 
This price is much less than half of what 
the two books will cost when they are 
eventually published for the general pub- 
lic. Members may secure these two vol- 
umes by sending an order together with a 
check to the secretary. 


THE PERMANENT TRAVEL 
EXHIBITION 


During the first four weeks of our Per- 
manent Travel Exhibition we have had 
over a thousand visitors. The opening 
lectures in a series which will eventually 
cover almost every interesting part of 
the globe have been well attended. At 
the present time the schedule for those 
lectures which will be given in May and 
June is being prepared. Members who 
are interested in special details are 
urged to phone or write the Club. As 
heretofore, the lectures will be held on 
Friday at 3.30 p.m. Some of the sub- 
jects which will be dealt with in the 
near future are: Dude Ranches, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and the Dalmatian 
Coast, the National Parks and India. 


The attention of Club members is 
called to an unusual moving picture 
which will be given on May 22. This 
film will show the magnificent new ocean 
liner, the Queen Mary, which was re- 
cently launched in England. The descrip- 
tion of the film will be given by Mr. 
Cameron King of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Shortly after May 22 the 
Queen Mary will leave for New York 
on its maiden voyage. We are therefore 
expecting a large audience. In view of 
this fact, Club members or subscribers 
are requested to telephone or write if 
they are expecting to attend, so that we 
may give them the best available seats. 
Do not neglect to give the number of 
persons in your party. Our telephone 
number is Stuyvesant 9-2929. 
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Province QUE BEC 


It’s easy to slide the years from your shoulders in historic old 


Quebec—to drop them off a century at a time and to live in the 


past with Champlain, Bishop Laval, Hebert, Joliet, discoverer 


of the Mississippi; with Frontenac and la Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 


niece of the great Richelieu. 


There’s romance in the grim, grey stones of the fortresses of 


Quebec City, the mighty citadel, the cobblestone streets, the 


cannon-guarded ramparts and the quaint old French architecture. 


Its picturesqueness lifts you almost completely out of the Twentieth 


Century into the age of the French regime. 


stones had tongues! 


How you wish that 


And that is but part of the joy of a Quebec vacation. You will 


glory in the smiling countryside, its serene and simple life, its 


charming peasantry. It is rural France—Normandy and Brittany 


combined—and it’s at your very doorstep—overnight from New 


York, Buffalo or Boston. 


Bienvenue a Quebec! 


WHERE TO GO —_ WHAT TO SEE }| 
Montreal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, 
the Laurentians, the St. Maurice Valley, 
Quebec City, Laurentide National Park, 
Lac St. Jean and Chicoutimi, Eastern 
Townships, Gaspe and lower St. Lawrence, 


but be sure to 


COME f QUEBEC 


> \ PROVING 


Abitibi and Temiscamingue. 


Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 

your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 

Chamber of Commerce, or Provincial Tour- 
ist Bureau, Québec City, Canada. 
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SLAVES FOR THE HAREMS OF ARABY 
(Continued from page 12) 


stooped with the ease of long prac- 
tice and kissed his knee. 

The sheik seated himself upon a 
bench covered with a mattress, and 
immediately the women surrounded 
him. Wives and daughters touched 
their lips to his abbaya. Slaves 
prostrated themselves to kiss his feet. 
An old woman, gracious and slight, 
with a transparent scarf wound 
round her head and a thin white ab- 
ba over tight fitting trousers, ap- 
proached and made as if to salute his 
shoulder. But before she could do 
so the sheik took her by the hand and 
kissed her on the forehead. “Allah 
make you strong, my mother,” he 
said. 

While he patted the heads bowed 
before him with indiscriminate kind- 
ness, a burble of voices broke out. 
But sheik Saeed listened only to his 
wife. His guest had retired to the 
chamber walled with crockery. In 
the sheik’s own room, where the fur- 
niture consisted of a hard divan, a 
water-pipe, a rifle and two golden 
daggers, gift of the Emir el Idris, a 
Circassian waited for him. Hastily, 
he took counsel of the matron whose 
necklaces clattered with every breath. 
Nazek was pulled forward and her 
outer garment removed. Acquiescent, 
she crouched in front of her master, 
while he ran his hand over her 
shoulders as if they had been the 
withers of a horse. In response to 
his order, she stood upright, letting 
her garments fall to the hips, so that 
she looked like a stripped branch ris- 
ing above the reds and purples of 
flowering creepers. Impersonally, the 
sheik regarded her. Then he smiled, 
patted her arm and told her to bring 
happiness to his guest. 

In a passion of gratitude, Nazek 
flung herself at his feet and pressed 
her forehead to them. 

So, in desert Habl, a girl passed 
from the ownership of the man who 
had bought her as a child in a shut- 
tered house off the Meccan Suq el 
Abid to that of a Bedouin who would 
take her away with him next day in 
a curtained litter, swaying above the 
hump of a camel. But she went of 
her own free will and she had her 
moment of glory. For the rest of 
that day belonged to her. Every 
woman in the household obeyed her 
orders. Friendly villagers sat round 
her, staring, while sheik Saeed’s eld- 
est daughter plucked her eyebrows, 
substituting two long bars of paint. 
The niece betrothed to a kinsman of 
Beni Abs, applied kohl to her eyes, 
inside the lids, between eyelashes and 
eyeball, so that the irritation pro- 
duced a liquid effect. 

The mother of the sheik watched 
with absorbed interest while Fatima, 
generous in her defeat, steeped the 
toes of her rival in scented scarlet 
and accentuated the necklaces of 
Venus on her throat with a reed 
soaked in kobol. Later on, bathed, 
massaged and painted, with new silk 
wound about her hips, her breasts 
hidden under the golden jewelry 
contributed by the household and her 
arms stiffened by the weight of coin 
bracelets, she waited surrounded by 
awed women. In response to a whis- 
pered summons, she would go, alone, 
in the moonlight, across the deserted 
roofs, to the room smelling of in- 


cense and new _ sheepskins. But 
would she return in the morning, a 
person of less account than she was 
today, or would she set forth on 
her life’s journey, surrounded by ap- 
proval and envy? 

But, when the fifth glass of scent- 
ed tea had been drunk and silence 
fell upon the circle, the Circassian 
came in, heavy-eyed with bruises on 
her wrists and ankles. With a gentle 
interest, she studied the girl who 
scarcely dared to breathe for fear of 
disarranging her appearance. Draw- 
ing a pencil-thin flask from her 
girdle, she rubbed a few drops on the 
neophyte’s throat and forehead. “So 
is your journey assured. Tomorrow 
you will travel with your master.” 

Nazek’s eyes burned. “If it be 
written ...” she said, catching at the 
scraps of Moslem teaching accorded 
to women. 

The Circassian smiled. “The 
Koran is for men,” she retorted, 
“put this,’ indicating the phial, “is 
the wisdom of Allah in women. Thy 
success is written in sweetness on thy 
skin.” 

She prophesied truly. Next morn- 
ing, stirred and excited, I leaned over 
the parapet, regardless of the sheik’s 
wife tugging at my abba, and 
watched Nazek’s litter bumping at 
the end of the caravan, until it dis- 
appeared behind a ridge of sand. 

In Yemen at the south of Arabia 
the sale of a woman slave is general- 
ly arranged over cups of tea, during 
the period of expansion and ease 
which follows the mastication of kat. 
But in Meidi, while staying in the 
house of a Hadramauti merchant, I 
witnessed what might be called a 
market. A few days previously, the 
crowd of slaves, servants and retain- 
ers had been augmented by the ar- 
rival of a dozen blacks whose un- 
couth manners amused the household. 
Then, one morning, rumor spread 
through the harem that the strangers 
were to be disposed of to merchants 
from the interior. 

In company with every woman of 
the house, I crouched behind the lat- 
tices commanding a court where the 
visitors were being entertained. They 
were lean, grey-bearded men in tur- 
bans and silk abbas. One of them 
nad a pleasant smile which crinkled 
the corners of his eyes. 

After the water-pipe had been 
handed round, the Hadramauti took 
from his belt a bundle of fresh green 
kat and offered the leaves to his 
guests. A murmur of appreciation 
drifted up to us. “This is indeed 
generosity from Allah.’ The slave 
girls who had giggled and protested 
when shown how to put on the veil, 
were hooded in thickish black stuff 
as if they had been falcons. Their 
features were lost. All that could be 
seen of their faces was a flat disc 
among the folds of the sheiba, the 
cloak-like woolen or cotton garment 
which, under different namies, covers 
the women of Islam, from head to 
heel. 

By means of a halter which held 
the sheiba closely round the girl’s 
throat, a man whom I supposed to 
be a eunuch guided his charges to a 
bench where they sat in a row, half 

(Continued on page 50) 


Aeron from all over the world 
find Yosemite’s sudden grandeur 
an astonishing travel experience. 
Sheer granite walls — jutting Sierra 
snowpeaks— the stately Mariposa Big 
Trees — five giant waterfalls. 
Yosemite is the scenic highlight of 
every California visit. Endless novel 


YOSEMITE 


diversions — all year round. Choice 
of hotel, lodge or housekeeping ac- 
commodations. All-Expense Tours 
from 2 to 4 days and $25 to $62.50. 
Ask your travel agent for scenic fold- 
ers, or write to Dr. Don Tresidder, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 
104, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
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or thru the Moffat Tunnel 


@ Experience the unforgettable thrill 
of crossing the majestic Colorado 
Rockies on your way to California. 


Take the world renowned Royal 
Gorge Route that goes up over the 
sky-high mountains via Tennessee 
Pass; or the new spectacular James 
Peak Route through the 6-mile 
Moffat Tunnel far below the snowy 


summit of the Continental Divide. 


Via either route the magnificent 
panorama of mountain scenery is 
unfolded during daylight hours. 
This season’s low vacation fares 
and generally reduced travel costs, 
taken with the new refinements in 
railroad service, give your travel 
dollar a new value. 


Round Trip Rail Fares to California Frm, from 
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ard Pullmans. Economy meals, pre- 
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chair car and tourist car passengers. 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated 
booklets and full information about a trip to 
California via the “Daylight Scenic Routes.” 
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Go to California over either of these 
spectacular daylight scenic routes— 
without changing cars, without 
paying a cent extra fare; on the 
SCENIC LIMITED from St. Louis or 
the ARISTOCRAT or the OVERLAND 
EXPRESS from Chicago. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
1606 Missouri Pacific Bldg.,St.Louis, Mo. 
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Few realize that here on our own 
continent are peoples so distinct, 
customs so different from anything 
we Occidentals conceive. 


Visit the matriarchal Zapotec vil- 
lages on the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec. See this still unspoiled corner 
of Old Mexico now, before it is too 
late. Meet the handsome Tehuanas 
face to face. Decide for yourself 
about these enigmatic “Amazons” 
who have inspired so much poetry 
and prose, so much sculpture and 
painting. 

PULLMAN - BUFFET SERVICE | from 
Mexico City twice a week. Snug country 
inns. American style food. 
If your local travel agent cannot supply in- 
formation and quote low all-inclusive costs 
covering this thrilling vacation, write us 
for the names of agents who can. 

No single country in the world offers half 
the variety you'll find’ in Mexico, or half 
the pleasant little surprises that make a trip. 
Especially is this so for those who seek 
beyond the obvious, who demand something 
more thrilling than trite contrasts. For such 
as you, rural Mexico, the Mexico of the 
village, offers the ideal vacation-ground. 
Don’t, for anything, miss Uruapan, Lake 
Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Jalapa, 
Coatepec, Alvarado, San Andrés Tucxtla, 
Lake Catemaco or the lovely Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 


Once the depth, the mystery, the beauty of 
this vast land have gripped you, you'll re- 
turn again and again. Write for free illus- 
trated folder, “Your Mexican Adventure.” 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Only 10 cents Brings 
You this Handsome 
7-color Lithographed 


Picture 


MAP 


Here’s the way to make that 
trip to Mexico even more in- 
teresting. This large, hand- 
somely lithographed map, 13x21 
inches, will guide you to those 
fascinating parts of Mexico not 
reached by tourists. 


See the native types in full re- 
gional regalia. Study the cu- 
rious occupations and diversions 
you'll find throughout Mexixco. 
Simply write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin of this ad- 
vertisement, enclosing 10c in 
stamps or coin. (Don’t miss 
Mexico City’s first “Spring 
Flower Tournament,” from May 
2 to 6.) 


Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas 


MEXICO'S 
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(Continued from page 48) 


stifled under their wrappings and 
quite helpless for they couldn’t have 
seen much through the hoods. The 
merchants showed signs of interest. 
Their conversation with the Hadra- 
mauti became intimate. At a sign 
from the latter, the hairless, yellow 
individual, dressed as a man, led for- 
ward one of the girls. Deftly he 
caught her shetba and flung it back- 
wards over her head and shoulders, 
so that she stood naked before the 
prospective buyers, but with her face 
hidden. He repeated the process 
with the others. 

The slaves stood as if they were 
stupefied. But they were  straight- 
limbed with small bones and breasts 
shaped like fruit. 

One girl hung back, throwing her 
weight on the halter, as if she were 
a young colt. The eunuch had to 
drag her into the middle of the 
court and when her coverings were 
thrown back, I saw she had her hands 
tied behind her. 

Beside me on the balcony, Zahara, 
sister of my host, a beauty with the 
pale, oval face} heavy and smooth- 
skinned, the slightly hanging full- 
lipped mouth, the elongated eyes and 
swollen lids beloved of Persian 
painters, murmured, “That is more 
of a dog than a woman! I should 
not like to have her at my feet.” (It 
is customary for personal slaves to 
sleep at the feet of their mistresses 
on the long benches which surround 
the harem rooms and serve as beds 
at night.) 

I whispered a suitable reply, but I 
thought of the girl as she might have 
been, her skin gleaming with oil, a 
leather skirt round her waist, teeth 
of wild beasts as a necklace, free 
and strong on the sandhills of west- 
ern Abyssinia. I imagined her with 
hands cupped to her mouth, uttering 
the cry of warning which would arm 
the men of her tribe and bring them 
into the bush. 

From the roof of a mosque, the 
Azzan rang out unheeded, : dervishes 
wandered about the market asking 
alms. The cries of the sweet-sellers 
came from a_ neighboring street. 
Somebody with uncertain fingers 
played upon an audh. Women, 
thickly veiled with striped red and 
black silks under their indigo shetbas, 
shuffled on sandaled feet, each toe in 
a sheath of silver. Rows of tall 
water-pipes, with multi-colored tubes, 
stood in the straw shelters, where 
the servants of great houses watch 
their masters’ doors. Jews, with 
ringlets hanging from their skull- 
caps, bare-legged, clad only in print 
nightshirts, slunk quietly about their 
business. In my mind, I could see 
the whole life of the town which 
went on in the twentieth century as 
it had done since the days of the 
Prophet. And in the court below 
me, a girl who cared enough about 
her freedom to struggle for it, was 
being sold for a sum _ representing 
fifty-three pounds. 


I muttered in indignation, but Za- 
hara merely shrugged shoulders 
“smooth as butter.” “She is foolish to 
fight against her fate, but when she 
has been tied up long enough she will 


realize how futile it is and submit.” 

I looked at the speaker, and some 
of the discomfort I felt must have 
found its way into my eyes, for she 
added, “A woman has no fate, ex- 
cept that which a man writes for 
herein. 

x ok * OF 

When I traveled through northern 
Abyssinia a few years ago, bands of 
armed brigands ranged the moun- 
tains, mercilessly preying upon the 
caravans bound for Lasta and Sim- 
yen. Sometimes they, numbered a 
hundred rifles and only a disciplined 
force could stand against them. 
Every man of them had been a slave. 
Freed at the death of his master, 
with no possession but the rifle which 
he promptly stole, he had to choose 
between starving and joining the 
nearest robbers. For there is no 
paid labor in Ethiopia. 

At the present, while the Emperor, 
encouraged by the League of Na- 
tions, is attempting to enforce the 
recent edicts freeing all slaves upon 
the deaths of their masters, bri- 
gandage has become a serious prob- 
lem. Robbery is the only pursuit of 
the landless. And it is carried to ex- 
tremes when hordes of uneducated 
serfs who have been taught to brawl 
and boast and swagger in the retinue 
of their masters, find themselves 
without any other means of existence. 

The women suffer a worse fate. 
Abyssinia is a Christian country. 
Monogamy, however, is relieved of 
its rigor by domestic slavery. But 
when twenty or fifty women of un- 
certain age, are freed by the death 
of the man who has kept them since 
they were children, his heir is cer- 
tainly not going to pay wages for the 
privilege of feeding toothless mouths. 
Out they go into the streets, where 
they must beg, starve, or sell what 
remains of their bodies. 

I remember walking through the 
sandy lanes of Hodeida, a port on 
the Red Sea, which, at that time, 
boasted a solitary Indian consul rep- 
resenting Britain. Beside me shuffled 
a talkative slave from the household 
with whom I lodged, while waiting 
for the monthly steamer. We both 
wore the Yemenese dress which 
meant that we were completely hid- 
den in the folds of voluminous 
sheibas and our feet, if I remember 
rightly, were thrust into crinkled yel- 
low boots, gift of a bride from the 
Kedjaz. We were talking of a for- 
tune-teller whom I wished to see. 
“That is/not difficult,” said the slave, 
“for she/shows her face to every man 
in the street of .. .” 

Spurred to mischief, I suggested 
we should pass that way and if the 
woman were alone, invite her to 
come to the house so that we might 
know our future, 

The woman beside me was young 
and not unintelligent; but she was 
horrified “Allah save us!” she ex- 
claimed. “The sun has made you 
mad.” 


She hurried me back to the house, 
pausing only to give a few leaves of 
kat to a beggar who whined for such 
relief, and to invoke the pity of Al- 
lah on a leper before whom she 


dropped a few coins, 
x ok OK 
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. a score of internationally famous , 


_ the city, it is hard to choose. 


THE BASTIONS OF MEDIEVAL RAGUSA 


(Continued from page 39) 


to her liberties or trade by paying 
tribute. 

The form of government the 
Ragusans developed was an aristo- 
cratic oligarchy, modelled on that of 
Venice. At the head was a Rector 
(corresponding to the Venetian 
Doge), assisted by a Council. The 
Rector’s Palace, therefore, holds 
much the same honored place at 
Ragusa as the Doges’ Palace in 
Venice; it was the residence of the 
ruler, the Rector, and the meeting- 
place of the Council. The sculptures 
of its arcaded loggia on the street, 
its stately courtyard inside the build- 
ing, and the apartments of the Rector 
and Council all invite more than 
casual notice. They still convey a 
vivid impression of the opulent dig- 
nity that prevailed while Ragusa was 
still a sovereign state. The Rector’s 
Palace and its near neighbor, the 
Dogana, are visible symbols, on the 
one hand of the Rector’s power and 
magnificence, on the other of the Re- 
public’s prosperity derived from sea- 
power and far-flung commerce. Both 
appropriately reflect the best archi- 
tectural traditions of the time when 
they were built and the temper of 
the men who built them. For Ragu- 
sa became at an early date a center 
not only of wealth but of culture. 


She encouraged her own artists 
and craftsmen; she likewise sent 
abroad for the greatest masters she 
could find, employed them in fash- 
ioning and embellishing her public 
buildings, palaces and monuments, 
and generously rewarded them. She 
could well afford to be lavish, for by 
now her papal privilege of trading 
“in partibus infidelium” had filled her 
coffers with profits from the farthest 
corners of the earth; the richest 
wares of the Near East, gathered 
into her warehouses from Saracen 
and Christian alike, were in constant 
demand in the luxurious princely 
courts of Italy and _ throughout 
western Christendom. 


Another wondrously graceful work 
of Renaissance art is the Fountain of 
Onofrio, not far from the Porta Pile 
and just opposite the superb little 
church of San Salvatore, its stone 
barrel-vaulted roof constructed in a 
characteristic Dalmatian manner. 
Fountain and church both bear wit- 
ness to the highly individual genius 
of Dalmatian art which draws a cer- 
tain exotic quality from its half- 
Oriental relationship. 


Right beside the church of San 
Salvatore—in fact, bounding it on 
two sides—is the Franciscan mon- 
astery. To go to Ragusa without 
seeing the cloister of the Franciscan 
monastery would be like going to 
London without seeing Westminster 
Abbey. Between the cloister of the 
Franciscans and that of the Domini- 
can monastery, at the other end of 
Both 
are architectural gems of the first 
rank, both are rich in historic asso- 
ciation, and both of them with their 
planting of orange trees and semi- 
tropical shrubs and flowers are 
typical of the old garden traditions 
of the city. 

Ragusa’s chief street, the Stradone, 
is lined with shops, little shops most 
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of them, that present a distinctly 
Oriental aspect. There is a single 
arch in the ground-floor front of 
each building, and one-half of the 
arch serves as entrance while the 
other does duty as show window. 
All manner of diverting wares are 
to be found in these places; not sel- 
dom is it possible to pick up ex- 
cellent specimens of Croatian peasant 
handiwork brought in by the makers 
and bartered for other goods or sup- 
plies. Bargaining can ordinarily be 
carried on with tolerable facility by 
pantomime in case the shopkeeper is 
unable to speak any Continental 
language known to the would-be pur- 
chaser. Once in a while a shop- 
keeper may speak a little English of 
a sort; fluent English is rare, very 
rare indeed. To an Anglo-Saxon the 
Croatian tongue is almost hopeless; 
it seems to consist chiefly of com- 
binations of dislocated consonants, 
like mln, nxk or plc, and is utterly 
unpronounceable unless you have a 
specially constructed larynx. 


Outside the Porta Pile the growth 
of the city is quite modern; the 
shadow of medieval antiquity is left 
behind. There are pleasant cafés 
with tables and seats under trees, 
there are well-appointed hotels, and 
there are the suburbs with spacious 
houses and their neatly ordered gar- 
dens, full of semi-tropical trees and 
plants, belonging to well-to-do citi- 
zens and some of the foreign resi- 
dents. 


It would be unfortunate to go to 
Ragusa without also seeing one or 
two of the neighboring islands that, 
at one time or another, formed part 
of Ragusa’s possessions. They are 
necessary to complete the picture. 


A visit to the islands, especially if 
you go by yacht and can drop anchor 
for the night in any little cove or 
bay that strikes your fancy, will give 
you an intimate view of some of the 
Croatian peasants, farmers and fish- 
erfolk, and their mode of life, that 
you can get in no other way. One 
night when we anchored near a little 
Croatian hamlet, we found that most 
of the men were fishermen, the wom- 
en did the farming. The houses 
were mere one-roomed huts of rough 
stone with thatched roofs and had 
neither windows nor chimneys. At 
one end of the interior, in most of 
them, a raised stone hearth was 
flanked by a low stone platform 
where the goats and chickens slept 
and by a corresponding platform op- 
posite where the family eatables and 
cooking utensils were kept. At the 
other end of the room two rough 
poles, like hen roosts, supported a 
stage of rough boards that served for 
the bed of the whole family. 


By cruising about the archipelago 
and visiting some of the old cities 
on the islands, such as Lesina or 
Curzola, where Marco Polo was 
born, you gain a sense of relative 
values that enables you more fully to 
appreciate Ragusa when you go back 
to her, both for what she was and 
what she is now as a part of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. But whether you go to the 
islands or not, you will never repent 
a Ragusan holiday. 
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recognize the villain Gano, a giant 
clowner who always booms very 
loudly before a battle and runs away 
when it begins, and perennially be- 
trays everybody. He has a big black 
mustache, eyebrows to match, and a 
scar on his face, but there is also 
a pre-scar Gano, and Gano aged. 
Once the Manteos lent Gano to 
somebody for five dollars. The man 
who borrowed him wanted to take 
him out in the square and shoot him. 
He couldn’t stand his villainy any 
longer. Another time there was a 
free-for-all in the theater on Gano’s 
account. People began to throw eggs 
and tomatoes at him, and Papa 
Manteo was furious. The next day 
a policeman came around with com- 
plaints about the fighting, which he 
said he knew from a tip was all on 
account of somebody named Gano. 
“Oh,” said Papa Manteo. “Gano? 
You wanna see Gano?” 

“That’s just who I do want,” said 
the cop, surprised that the rowdy 
was still around. So a couple of the 
boys took him downstairs, sat him 
down in the front row, and brought 
out Gano. “He went away,” says 
Papa Manteo chuckling, “he went 
away saying, ‘So that’s Gano, huh? 
So that’s Gano!” 

As a rule people hiss when Gano 
appears. As for Orlando, however, 
he is applauded and given helpful 
advice. One old lady cries when he 
is in serious danger. Occasionally, 
Orlando is caught by an enemy and 
left in a dungeon with chains on his 
arms and legs. The last time this 
happened a middle-aged man came 
around to see the Manteos late at 
night, and said, ‘“Lissen. I can’t 
sleep. I go home, very mad, can’t 
eat, beat my wife, go to bed, can’t 
sleep. Lissen. Do me a favor, take 
Orlando out of jail.” The boys went 


down with him, about two o’clock in.,, 


the morning it was, and he stood 
around while they took the chains off 
Orlando. He certainly was relieved, 
he said. 


The Manteos tell a lot of stories 
like that. They like to remember 
them, especially on dull nights, for 
their audience is shrinking slowly. 
Before the immigration quotas went 
into effect, business was grand, they 
say. But second-generation Italians 
seem to like the movies better; it is 
only the old people who prefer Arios- 
to. They have been playing Orlando, 
mostly in the same neighborhood, for 
about eighteen years. Before that 
they played in the Argentine, where 
they also had a hotel and a movie 
theater. 


Papa Manteo went there when he 
was a very young man. The chil- 
dren, except Johnny of course, were 
all born there. Papa says they would 
go back in a minute if they could get 
enough money for the fares, but how 
can they, it is such a big family, and 
there is also the Contessa, who lives 
with them. They are minor nobility 
themselves, according to a coat of 
arms framed up on their wall. It 
says one of their ancestors was in a 
big chivalric battle and another was 


a senator. 
* % * 
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A PLAYGROUND THE GLACIERS MADE 
(Continued from page 16) 


and more visitors. The series of 
caves, cascades, gorges and other 
curiosities clustered within a narrow 
ravine was first explored by Isaac 
Fox and a large party in September 
of 1874 but credit for the actual dis- 
covery of the place is given to the 
Jackman brothers, Lyman and Royal 
C. While on a fishing trip in this 
region in 1852, Lyman accidentally 
slipped into one of the caves and 
landed in a pool of water. In 1893, 
according to Elmer E. Woodbury, 
Royal Jackman was conducting a 
party through the show place and, 
pointing down to a certain spot, 
said, “There is where my brother 
found the lost river.” This is said 
to have been the first time the name 
of Lost River was applied to the re- 
gion but the attachment promises to 
be permanent. 

According to scientists, a great 
stream, thick with sediment, flowed 
through Kinsman Notch thousands 
of years ago. Roberts opines that 
it resulted from the melting of a 
great ice sheet that stretched be- 
tween Wildwood and the present 
Lost River region. Geologists esti- 


|mate the age and strength of this 


stream by the variety of pot-holes 
now found tossed about the gorge. 
It is this same prehistoric stream 
which is the true Lost River, a river 
that disappeared with far more com- 
pleteness than the various objects to 
which Thurston lays his skilled 


| hands, 


Long years after the glaciers had 
gone, a violent volcanic disturbance 
shook the region and what we view 


|today at Lost River is pretty much 


what resulted after the quake. It is 
a sight that, once seen, is never for- 
There are few places where 
in such close touch with 
the world’s tender years. 

This by no means exhausts the 
natural phenomena of New Hamp- 
shire, but to describe them all would 
consume more space than at present 
available. The chief wonders have 
been listed; among the lesser are the 
Flume Cascades in ‘Crawford Notch, 
a smaller cascade in Dixville Notch 
and the Indian Head in the Fran- 
conia Defile. This latter, while 
smaller than the Old Man, lacks its 
beautiful natural setting, although 
the profile itself is quite striking. 
One often feels on touring this state 
and viewing its abundance of “pro- 
files’ that some giant stone mason, 
at an early age, must have gone 
stomping about in his seven-league 
boots and, with his mammoth ham- 
mer and chisel, set to work on every 
likely mountain and boulder to pro- 
vide objects of wonder for the amaze- 


|ment of future generations. 


Even on an ascent of Mount Wash- 
ington on the cog railway, the con- 
ductor obligingly points out a pro- 
file by the side of the track. This 
same railway, while not a natural 
wonder, is something of a freak, The 
first mountain climbing railway in 
the world and the second steepest, 
a trip on it is never forgotten. In 
its sixty-three years of existence, 
it has never had an accident, the one 


bit of knowledge that serves to quiet 
the fears of its more tremulous pas- 
sengers, 

Mount Washington, rearing itself 
to the full glory of its 6,293 feet 
and the tallest peak in New England 
—it is only topped in the east by 
Mount Mitchell in North Carolina 
and a few peaks in the Unka range— 


is, of course, New Hampshire’s 
proudest possession. From its tow- 
ering head, usually wreathed in 


clouds, one may see, on a clear day, 
the Atlantic Ocean off Portland, 
far down into New Hampshire, and 
well over into both Vermont and 
northern Maine. One may take the 
cog railway, one may ride in an au- 
tomobile or one may walk to the 
top of Mount Washington, but no 
matter how the ascent is made, the 
view from the top is a truly memora- 
ble one and worth any effort. While 
Mount Washington is the chief peak 
of the Presidential Range, there are 
other ranges and other mountains 
rivaling it in public affection. Cho- 
corua, for instance, is the pride of 
the Sandwich Range and has long 
been a favorite of both poet and 
painter. At Franconia and Sugar 
Hill, on the west side of the state, 
Mount Lafayette is the God of 
Granite to whom all, visitors and 
natives alike, make due obeisance. 

In the Crawford Notch is found 
the site of the famous Willey disas- 
ter which occurred in 1826. Samuel 
Willey, his wife and family moved 
into their home in the Notch in the 
autumn of 1825. The next year, in 
August, and following an unusually 
long and dry hot spell, there oc- 
curred the worst storm the region 
has ever known and an avalanche, 
roaring down the mountainside, com- 
pletely buried the valley road, killed 
the entire Willey family and all of 
the livestock, with the exception of 
an ox. A dog also managed to es- 
cape destruction and tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to lead rescuers to the scene 
of the disaster. The bodies of three 
of the children were never found. 
Strangely enough, if the Willeys had 
remained in their home, instead of 
rushing outdoors at the height of 
the storm, their lives would have 
been spared, for the slide parted 
above the Willey home and !eft it un- 
touched. Hawthorne, whe visited 
the scene six years later, has em- 
bodied the catastrophe in his “The 
Ambitious Guest.” 

There are a few reminders of the 
red man,/such as the Indian mounds 
at Woodstock and West Thornton, 
but most of these reminders are con- 
fined to brooks, rivers and towns 
bearing the names of Indian tribes 
and their chiefs, While Indians 
roamed the region, they were more 
than a bit afraid of the frowning 
peaks on which, they believed, re- 
sided evil spirits. It was the red man 
who first named the White Moun- 
tains Waumbekketmethna — “Moun- 
tains with Snowy Foreheads’—a 
lovely name for a truly lovely re- 
gion in a state that reaped a rich 
harvest of beauty when the world’s 
wonders were first sown. 


> 
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“RUN-OF-THE-SHIP” 
on the 
MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET 


Few but experienced travelers realize 
that the great port of Antwerp is the 
very heart of Continental Europe ... 
within few hours distance by fast express 
of the gay capitals and vacation spots. 
(Only four anda half hours from Paris.) 

And experienced travelers know the 
value of the service . . . privileges, ac- 
commodations, cuisine and the down- 
right good time there is to be had in 
ONE-CLASS-RUN-OF-THE-SHIP travel. 

That explains thic year’s record res- 
ervations on the Arnold Bernstein—Red 
Star Lines. So take a tip from the smart 
crowd. Be modern. Book early for Ant- 
werp... Write for Booklet TR. 


near Guaymas, Mexico, is now open 


Round Trip — Antwerp | 67 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


Southampton—Antwerp $ ? 2 ] 
RED STAR LINE 
TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


Bring Your Car—$135 Round Trip 


Bee ae: é 
Unposed ‘Candid Camera’ photographs 
taken in mid-ocean 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 


V STAR LINES 


THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET e 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
EEE SIE DEE EET RTE SEI ES 


Go Pleasantly 
Peasant in Tyrol’s 
Laughing Land— 


Merry inns, ancient towns, 
white peaks, valleys lush 
with bloom, a people in 
love with life—such is Aus- 
tria’s Tyrol. Golf at Igls, 
or by the green Achensee. O 

Revel, relax near the high n the beach of the Gulf of California, three miles from Guay- 


cher ae a Rast mas, Southern Pacific has just opened a new playground for America. 
sum Z3 > 


hike, in the Ziller or Stubai Hotel Playa de Cortés is the finest hotel on the West Coast of Mexi- 
Valleys. Know the fres- co and one of the finest in the Republic. Built in rambling Mexican style 
coed charm of Wipptal i E ae 5 
Prem GesiceHunt “Tyros with many patios and balconies, it is by American standards a modern, 
peaks from Lienz, the luxurious resort. Every room faces the sea. Every room has a bath. 
ave ner a Maes The principal sport is fishing—the finest year round deep-sea fishing 
: TO. qT . . 
poe ath bright ceatumiees in the world, sportsmen say. But guests who do not care to fish may 
i || See the medieval “Christus” enjoy almost any other sport they choose: tennis, swimming (there is 
A _ at Thiersee in a day's ex- a large outdoor pool in one of the hotel patios), horseback riding, bad- 
AA aa cursion from Innsbruck, 3 Z : 
aT ab Ty eketicspials iviah torr minton, or just loafing under the friendly, foreign sun. Playa de Cor- 
ressed Kufstein. Take the tés will be open all year, since the biggest fish (swordfish, sailfish, 
A cure at Hall on the Inn. marlin) are caught in the summer months. 


Austria is Europe’s most in- ; , : ; : 
expensive country; and it’s overnight from all ports. Reductions, Guaymas 1s most easily and comfortably reached by train. There is 


up to 60%, on railways. No automobile taxes. tn-weekly through Pullman service from Tucson. Or you can stopover 


Festivals: Vienna, June 7-21. Bruckner at Linz, July 18-21. Salz- on your way to or from Mexico City via our West Coast Route. 
burg, July 25-August 31. Passion Plays at Thiersee, Sundays, 


Mavic Seeianhen For a booklet describing Hotel Playa de Cortés, or for any informa- 


Bor ieinee eae eh te eependl mses. bboklera | festival’ propia: tion or literature about the West Coast of Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, 
consult your travel agent today or Dept. TR-5,310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. For a de luxe Mexi- 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT | co booklet with large map in full colors, send 25c in stamps or coin. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York Southern Pacific 


Dept. T. CIrcle 6-63667 
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Pacific 
Northwest 


O MATTER what your tastes in 
recreation, the Pacific Northwest 
is your vacationland. 


There’s riding on glorious mountain 
trails, broad ocean beaches, glaciers, 
mid-summer skiing, interesting cities to 
explore, and cruising on beautiful 
Puget Sound. 


Start planning your vacation now—and 
make your plans include the luxury of 
travel on the famous OLYMPIAN over 
America’s Longest Electrified Railroad. 


You'll enjoy the cool comfort of air- 
conditioning, the silent roller-bearing 
riding ease, the modern appointments 
and delicious 
meals. It's a per- 
fect start for any 
vacation — Yel- 
lowstone, Dude 
Ranches, Seattle, 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Baker or Alaska. Return via Canada, or 
California optional. 


Fares and travel costs are ‘way down 
whether you travel independently or 
with happy, carefree tour parties. 
Vacations as low as $100 from Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET—“ Pacific North- 
west Vacation Suggestions” 
give sample costs and itiner- 
aries. Send for your copy. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 835, Union Station, Chicago 


Hie MILWAUKEE 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 


ROA 


CITADEL OF ALPINE INDEPENDENCE 


(Continued from page 35) 


glove, orchids, bluebells, hyacinth, 
lily-of-the-valley, cyclamen, lupin, 
gentian, wild pink—it would take a 
page to list them all. We always 
had at least four beautiful bouquets 
in our rooms. Our Swiss neighbors 
never ceased to regard them with 
admiration—and complete amaze- 
ment! Yet I think they never noticed 
them where they grew. 


hard- 
And 


A matter-of-fact people, 
working in their lovely hills. 
their lives are their own. 

It is not true, as we are so apt to 
suppose, that the majority of the 
Swiss people make their living 
through the tourist industry. Even 
in the good days of travel, when we 
were all on the gold standard to- 
gether, only about three per cent of 
the country’s working population was 
thus employed. That is to say, of 
the whole population of Switzerland, 
not more than one person in a hun- 
dred was busy in the tourist hotel 
industry. If we could make an es- 
timate of the number of people who 
might be indirectly concerned with 
tourisme, the percentage would be 
considerably higher, of course; but 
even so it would be far less than for- 
eign travelers generally suppose it 
to be. The tourist is important to 
the economic prosperity of Switzer- 
land, but not quite so important as he 
thinks he is! 

Next to tourisme, most of our 
mind’s-eye pictures of Switzerland 
are of some sort of agriculture: a 
primitive, difficult and sometimes 
even dangerous agriculture of steep 
hillsides, small fields, pastures scat- 
tered with rocks or overhanging 
precipices. It is unusual. The con- 
formation of the land has kept it un- 
changed, untouched by modern meth- 
ods and tools. It stays in our 
minds, as well it may. But Switzer- 
land has comparatively little agri- 
culture, and what little there is grows 
slowly less. Switzerland is an indus- 
trial country, next to Belgium the 
most highly industrialized country on 
the continent of Europe. And even 
such villages as La Corbettaz, un- 
changing and primitive and even re- 
mote, make their contribution to the 
country’s industrial life. The cows 
in the pastures, the goats, the logs 
coming down from the high forests, 
the sawmill on the Leysin road— 
all these have to do with industry: 
cheese, milk chocolate, leather, wood- 
working industries of one kind and 
another. Most of the raw materials 
of Swiss industry are imported. But 
the agricultural industries draw, 
naturally, on the villages. And, in 
hayfield and pasture, even the chil- 
dren work. 


Independent, absolutely democratic 
(some of the smaller cantons still 
govern themselves on the town-meet- 
ing plan), self-respecting and con- 
tented with their lot, the people of 
“Europe’s playground” are not, I 
think, by nature, gay. Perhaps it is 
because I am so accustomed to the 
whole-hearted enjoyment with which 
the equally realistic and _ thrifty 
French fling themselves into the cele- 
bration of even simple festivals; but, 
the fact is that when I have seen the 
ordinary Swiss village féte, it has ap- 


peared to me dull and lacking in 
spontaneity, and for that reason a 
little sad: there seems to be so much 
standing around; young people an- 
xious to have a good time, but not 
knowing quite how to set about it. 
The celebration in which the Swiss 
village people are whole-hearted and 
spontaneous and _ self-expressive is 
something quite different. . . 


We were at La Corbettaz, last sum- 
mer, on the Ist of August, the Swiss 
National Holiday, the anniversary 
of the formation of that Everlasting 
League of Freedom and Self-defense 
by which, in 1921, these mountain 
people laid the foundation of the 
Swiss Confederation. Of course the 
chalets and other buildings were 
hung with flags and decorated with 
Chinese lanterns; and as soon as 
dusk fell nearly every family set off 
its own fireworks. Then, later in 
the evening, the bonfires, one by one, 
were set alight on the hills. 


They were not electrical, not imi- 
tations or substitutes or “modern im- 


provements”: they were real bon- 
fires, on distant summits and precipi- 
tous crags. The mountain guides 


built and lighted them, our neighbors 
said. No, it wasn’t easy. It was 
very difficult. If the guides had not 
been so skilful, it would have been 
very dangerous. Each one went to 
his allotted summit before the light 
faded, and then, naturally, they had 
to stay all night. On the Tour d’Ai 
and the peaks of Les Agites behind 
us, far off on Les Diablerets, above 
the lovely little Val d’Illiez—and, yes 
there was a flame, now, on the wild 
high peak of the Dent de Morcles. 
But on the Dent du Midi, we told 
ourselves, it would be too perilous: 
the Dent du Midi, directly across 
the valley, only 10,000 feet high but 
one of the most difficult mountains in 
Switzerland and one of the most 
beautiful mountains in the world. We 
watched the lights flare on the other 
summits, a sight beautiful and 
strange and fierce, simple and proud. 
And as we watched, the singing be- 
gan. The village people were sing- 
ing through the village streets. 


It was not very good singing. The 
Swiss country people do not sing like 
the Italians, as they do not dance like 
the French. This singing had no 
high quality as music. But it had 
something else, a gentineness, a 
spontaneous fervor surprising from 
these country folk: it, too, was simple 
and proud. And for a moment I was 
bewildered by the familiarity of what 
they sang—before I remembered that 
the music of the Swiss National An- 
them is the same as the British, the 
same as our own “America.” Fa- 
miliar music—and although I had 
never known a word of the Swiss 
National Anthem in any of the three 
languages of Switzerland, I could 
not shake off a sense of familiarity 
in meaning as well. It puzzled me; 
and then suddenly I knew: 

“From every mountainside, 
Let Freedom ring!” 

On the topmost inaccessible peak 
of the Dent du Midi, the beacon 
burst incredibly into flame. 

And that is something else that 
never changes. 
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MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES 


on the 


STELLA POLARIS 


World’s Largest Pleasure 
Yacht 


Visiting North Cape 
and Fjords—Lapps and 
Reindeer encampment 
—Folk dances arranged. 
Sailing JUNE 16 
and JULY 31 
from Calais in France 
and Harwich in England 


For particulars apply 


B & N LINE 


28 West 48th St., 
New York 


for your 
motor trip! 


Personal trip plan, listing scenic 
wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 


Just write, telling where and when you want to 
go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
A \ for entire trip, with 

your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
marked . . . hotel and 
camp lists, with rates 
. + guide to scenic, his- 
— toric sights—all spiral- 

bound into Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
Passport with identification card, expense rec- 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU (fyryr%y 
DEPT. 41 DENVER, COLORADO WH 


SUMMER VACATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


AROUND THE WORLD — Eastbound... 
68 carefree days Leave New York July 
2nd, visit France — Malta — Egypt — 
Arabia — India — Ceylon — Malaya the 
Orient and Hawaii — all inclusive from $965. 
ORIENT ADVENTURE TOUR... Sixth 


Annual Vacation Tour — Leave Vancouver 
July 11th, visit the Orient — Philippines 
— Korea — Manchoukuo — Honolulu — 


all inclusive rate for 55 days from $720. 
For detailed information apply 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


@ EUROPE $325 


Seven Countries—34 days—Tourist—all 
expense—Best 1936 Trips—Send for 
Booklet N 


Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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SEE CONGRESS 
IN SESSION 


At the Dodge you're # step across the 
Plaza from the world’s most interesting 
group of public buildings—U. S. Capitol, 
House and Senate Office Buildings, New 
Supreme Court Building—the center of 
Washington’s political scene. Live at this 
club-like hotel. 
NO TIPPING 
Send for Booklet-— 
‘How To Spend a Week or a Day in 


Washington.”’ 
Qhe Single $2 to $5 
mm DODGE HOTEL 
at 


bhhiti ON CAPITOL HILL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SCMMCKING. 


ONLY TWO HOURS FROM VIENNA 
AND WELL WORTH A VISIT 


The grandeur of theAustrian 
Alps and the luxurious facili- 
ties of the Grand Hotel 
Panhans make Semmering 
one of the high spots of a 


g European vacation. Superb 
golf, tennis, swimming and 
riding ... incomparable cui- 
sine and brilliant social life. 


On a direct route between 
Vienna and Mediterranean 
ports, Semmering is an ideal 
stop-over point. 


Moderate rates 
American or European Plan 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT to include Sem- 
mering in your European itinerary this 
summer. Full information and attractive 
literature from your agent or J. F. Giles, 
U.S. Representative, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Tel. CHickering 4-3269. 


<j EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


€ateway Escorted—All Expense 
A series of brilliant escorted tours 
combining better class travel witb 
economy. A few suggestions. 

25 DAY FOUR CAPITOL TOUR 
England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
“Queen Mary’—July 8 and similar 
departures. 
$465 — Tourist Class on Steamer. 
48 DAY EUROPE-MEDITERRANEAN 
$576—All Exp. Tourist Class Steamer 
Azores, Algiers, Italy, Dolomites, Switzer- 
land, Alpine Passes, Paris, London. 
49 DAY RUSSIA - NORTH EUROPE 
London, Copenhagen, Finland, [ussia, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Warsaw, Ber- 

Germany, Holland, Belgium, Paris. 
"Fest all Exp. Tourist Class Steamers 

OVER {100 ESCORTED TOURS 
Before deciding on Europe be sure to 

write for ‘‘Gateway’’ booklet ‘‘R’’ that 
illustrates these exclusive tours, so 
splendidly arranged, varying in rates. 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York 
OR YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 


| 0 0 0 PHOTOS“ COLOR 
COMM This Huge Book Contains the 
Strangest Si hts and Weirdest 

Peoples on Earth! Strange Love and 

Marnage Customs. Secret Cannibal 

U 5 2EUM Practices. Sacred Forbidden Places. Etc 

i coe meee ra 
ascinating in’ son for Entire ily, 

ANKIND alectey World sMost Daring Explorers 
: AMERICAN EXPLORERS SOCIETY, 70 FIFTH AVE, W.Y. 
: Please send me your FREE illustrated brochure 
: on THE SEC! MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 
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SWEDEN’S MOST 
ROMANTIC INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 42) 


living glories of Nature, into brute- 
like logs rushing southward in herds 
like sea.cows, so these logs were now 
again to be changed into a hundred 
manifestations of wood and wood- 
products. 


While it is true that there were 
sawmills built as early as the six- 
teenth century along the rivers of 
northern Sweden at points where 
there were falls and consequent 
water power, the site where I had 
landed was the first to be chartered, 
along the Angermanalven’ River. 
Good sawmill builders were rare in 
those days and the pioneers succeed- 
ed in finding Christopher Kramm, a 
Swedish Finn, from whom the place 
took its name of Kramfors (Kramm 
Falls). The sawmill was completed 
in 1744. 


By 1918, the company had acquired 
a forestry acreage of nearly one mil- 
lion acres, from which the maximum 
of logs cut per year reached 6,379,- 
437. Placed end to end, then, the 
loggage of this one great company 
would reach nearly round the earth’s 
equator. From the first year of op- 
eration of the Kramfors sawmill to 
1927, the number of logs cut was 91,- 
300,899, which would stretch more 
than twelve times round the equator. 


The goal striven for by the com- 
pany is the maximum of cubic 
growth per acre, in order to keep 
pace with the world’s growing de- 
mand for wood. The chief incentive 
to greater growth has been a syste- 
matic process of thinning. 


Lumbering is carried on during 
both winter and summer. The logs 
cut during the summer months are 
barked and dried in piles so that they 
will float more easily. The key to 
the whole industry is the “floating.” 
During the winter months the logs 
are sledded to the nearest river, 
where they are then taken care of by 
experts in charge of the floating op- 
erations. 


Nature has favored the north of 
Sweden to a remarkable degree for 
carrying on its logging operations 
successfully. Practically all the riv- 
ers flow from northwest to southeast, 
so that the breaking-up of the ice in 
the rivers begins at the mouths and 
continues northward towards their 
sources. Inundations are thus pre- 
vented and the consequent spreading 
of logs over the countryside when 
the waters have subsided, such as 
generally occurs when rivers flow 
northward. Another advantage lies 
in the fact that the floating logs come 
from the higher mountainsides where 
the snow thaws considerably later in 
the season than in the lower regions. 

Waterways have not always been 
such a perfect means of transporta- 
tion as they are today. Rapids and 
boulders have been hazardous ob- 
stacles in the past. Great sums of 
money have been spent to conquer 
them. Rivers have been laboriously 
cleared, dams have been built and 
guiding structures and sluiceways of 
stone and cement have been erected 
at strategic points. Progressive im- 
provement in the waterways have in- 
creased the value of the forests. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Dude ranching in New 
Mexico and Arizona is an all- 
year proposition, as perhaps 
you know. Open seasons are 
largely a matter of elevation 
—for ranch houses there are 
set all the way from 1,200 to 
8,500 feet above the sea. 


4 


The winter places are just 
closing the busiest season 
many have ever had. The 
higher ranches—say above 
3,500 feet— will soon be in 
full swing, with last summer’s 
very reasonable rates gener- 
ally unchanged. ; 


The clientele of a good 
ranch grows from the sponta- 
neous enthusiasm of its guests. 
They come again and again. 
They bring others with them. 
Genuine, informal hospitality, 
with every essential of solid 
comfort; the long, brilliant 
out-of-doors days and crisp, 
quiet nights in the grandeur of 
the Southwestern highlands, 
have an irresistible appeal. 


@ 


We sought to make our 
new Dude Ranch Book the 
most beautiful and authentic 
thing on ranching yet issued. 
A word will bring it — with 
personal recommendations, if 
you wish them. Santa Fe 
round-trip summer fares to 
the ranch country and on to 
California in air-conditioned 
trains, will hold their all- 
time low. 
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SWEDEN’S MOST ROMANTIC INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 57) 


Previously, only the forests situated 
along the main rivers, or in their 
vicinity, had commercial value; all 
others were practically worthless. 

At present, the regulated floating 
systems on the Angermanalven River 
and its tributaries, for example, 
cover a distance of approximately 
2200 miles. 

The history of the waterways of 
Sweden is the history of the advance 
of the cultural and economic devel- 
opment of her northlands. 

As far back as 1755, all log flota- 
tion schemes have had bitter op- 
ponents, because they impeded the 
salmon going up the river and inter- 
fered with the fishermen’s livelihood. 

In 1880, the Angermanalven River 
Floating Association was formed that 
took over the control and regulation 
of all logs floating on its waters. 
Owners of timber were obliged to 
bring it to the shores of the lakes 
and rivers tributary to the Anger- 
manalven, or on the ice from any 
point from the Norwegian border to 
the coast. Thenceforward, the As- 
sociation made itself responsible for 
delivery to its rightful owners. It 
became necessary that logs bear the 
registered mark of each owner. At 
the sorting station at Sandslan, 
eighty-five different registered marks 
have to be differentiated. The num- 
ber of logs sorted there during 1927 
was 17,196,358. As an example of 
the cost of these floating operations 
to the members, consider that it nor- 
mally takes a log three weeks to float 
down from the Norwegian border all 
the way to the coast, at a charge of 
not quite 5 ore (or a trifle more than 
1 cent) per cubic foot. 

After my arrival at Kramfors, I 
spent the two following days “riding” 
wood. I began my exploration of 
the bays of Kramfors aboard one of 
the tugboats that tow the logs in 
monster bundles to the sorting sta- 
tion of the company where they are 
sorted into groups according to sizes 
varying often not more than a few 
inches. The chains on the bundles 
are loosened and the sorters rapidly 
measure each log, check it up with 
the marking, pole it along speedily to 


the next man who makes it dart into 
its proper berth. 

On the farther side of the long 
narrow bridges that the sorters 
nimbly tread is the sluiceway of the 
endless-chain carriage that gets the 
proper sized log in its teeth and takes 
it upward on its last journey as a log. 
At the top of the sluiceway, moving 
alleys take the timber according to 
size and shoot it into the fierce teeth 
of the rapidly revolving saws. The 
first saw frame cuts two sides from 
the round log. The next frame turns 
it over and saws off the remaining 
two round edges. It is now a long 
square block of wood. Each opera- 
tion reduces its size, changes its 
shape. Every movement is rapid, 
precise to the fraction of an inch, 
always under the control of the--op- 
erators, the fierce, cruel teeth ceasing 
to revolve the moment it is not neces- 
sary, parts of the involved machinery 
pausing in its operation until their 
specific function is called for. 

The whole works are miraculously 
safe. Automatic guards kept me at 
a safe distance from all operations; 
no hands in fact could touch the 
danger points that would have 
passed through a human body quicker 
than one could snap a finger. The 
monster moving squares entered the 
jaws of a multiple saw that disposed 
of the whole thing in a single opera- 
tion, coming out of the other end as 
so many lovely planks and boards 
that were deftly dropped into their 
own size group by a turn of a lever 
and passed on into the edging saws 
that made fine straight edges. The 
waste wood dropped below into sepa- 
rate conveyors and descended into 
the mighty crushers that tore it into 
fibres, in its first state towards pulp 
and future pulp paper, after extract- 
ing from it every drop of wood alco- 
hol. For any log of from 3 to 3% 
cubic feet yields 1 litre of fifty per 
cent alcohol! 

I left the empire of wood, with a 
deeper reverence for all things that 
are created there. It was a stimulat- 
ing experience to read the Epic of 
Wood among those grand living trees 
of the Northland. 
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This 
sme. © WEDEN! 
more than . 
ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


American women are awake to the many ad- 
vantages of a summer in Sweden for them- 
selves and their children, 


More vacationed there last summer than 
ever before. 

The long days of health-giving sunlight— 
the added time outdoors—the purity of the 
food — the scenic beauties — historic riches 
and, above all, the unfailing, kindly and hon- 
est Swedish hospitality that greets them 
everywhere—these are the importantreasons 
why American women are selecting Sweden 
for their summer holidays. 


P.S. By the way, shopping in Sweden is a delight— 
exquisite bargains in art handicraft. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 4A NEW YORK 


MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


Watch the conversation stop 
when anyone announces hav- 
ing just returned from Russia! 


Moscow, colorful city 
where Asia meets Europe, will 
give you many a shopping 
thrill, for you will be tempted 
by jewelled vestments, ancient 
ikons and glamorous Czarist 
jewelry. It is easy to include 
this most talked of city in the 
world in your European holiday 
this summer. You can reach 
Moscow from London in 17 
hours by plane; in 10 hours 
from Berlin. Rates in Russia 
from $8 Tourist to $15 a day 
First Class, all expenses in- 
cluded. 


“THE NEWSOVIE®E 
TRAVEL GUIDE BOOK”, 
giving detailed information 
about travel in Russia, and 
containing unique full-page 
illustrated maps, will be sent 
upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
*Intourist’’? Representatives 


MONITOR SAY? 


°° 


*Here’s what the Monitor says .. .” and eager ears 
give heed—alert eyes take in the story. It may be a 
speech delivered, a crisis averted, an ultimatum 
issued, a discovery announced. Whatever the hap- 
pening, the account of it is not complete for a 
growing number of alert, interested readers, until 
it has been read in The Christian Science Monitor. 


What the Monitor says is important because it is 
based upon one of the great independent news- 
gathering organizations of the world. Monitor treat- 
ment of news, whether reportorial or editorial, is 
always in proportion to the significance of the event. 
This ability to sift news to the very essence, to present 
it differently and interestingly—vigorously, if need 
be—wmakes every story in the Monitor vital,—whether 
of an event that has stirred the world or some trifle 
selected for its human interest, from some out of 
the way place. 


Monitor readers expect great things of the Monitor. 
Perhaps you, too, are seeking a newspaper of its 
journalistic vision and value. Big news is breaking— 
in Europe, Africa, the Orient, and at home. It is a 
good time to become acquainted with the Monitor— 
and the coupon below is a convenient and economical 
way. Invite the Monitor to your home for six weeks 
at the special offer of $1. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Theatre District, Kobe 


each Japan 


Until the era of Trans-Pacific air lines, the fastest service to the 
Orient is by the great white Em presses, holders of all records to and 
from Yokohama. 

Only 10 days to Yokohama by Empress of Asia or Empress of 
Russia ... speeding the Direct Express Route. 3 days more to spare? 
Take the Paradise Route via Honolulu... Empress of Japan or 
Empress of Canada. 

Empress of Japan is not only the fastest, but also the /argest liner 
on the Pacific. All Empresses offer every travel amenity found on 
the Atlantic. Daily radio paper...swimming pools, gyms, and 
deck-sport layouts .. . finely appointed rooms with the same privacy 
and comfort you enjoy in your own home. Why not plan to “go 
Empress” on your next trip? 


In Ten Days 


Regular sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
See Banff and Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies en route. 
If you sail from San Francisco or Los Angeles, connect with an 
Empress at Honolulu. Orient fares include passage from and to 
Seattle. Low all-year round-trip fares... First and Tourist Class. Low- 
cost Third Class on all Empresses. Ask about inclusive-cost tours. 

Information from youR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd.; San 
Francisco, 152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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PREHISTORIC PATHS in 


NEW MEXICO 


ye OU will find all the thrills of ex- 
SL) ploring with none of the hard- 
ships when you drive out from our 
modern little cities into this land that 
is old beyond history. Many of the 
famous excavated ruins of America 
are in New Mexico—Pueblo Bonito, 
Rito de los Frijoles, Puye—and over 
a yast area are scattered buried Cities 
built milleniums ago. In a score of 
inhabited pveblos the descendants of 
this prehistoric race live much as they 
did when Coronado found them four 
hundred years ago. New Mexico holds 
the mystery of an ancient past, the 
gayety and romance of a land once 
called New Spain, and the salty tang 
of the last of the Old 

West.SummerinNew 

Mexico is glorious— 

the days are brilliant 

and the nights are 

blanket-cool. Come, & 
and enjoy it with us! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 275, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send your free booklet “Two Weeks in 
New Mexico” and official 1936 Road Map to: 


Name...... 


Address 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 


ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 2 _ days from New York 
... 2% hours from Spain or 
Gibraltar ... is this colorful 


resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 
never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Tangier (Moroceo), North Africa 
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AS I SAW LENINGRAD 
(Continued from page 23) 


attended in a body and had a section 
especially reserved for them. 

The first scene showed Peter in the 
shipyard working himself at the 
forge, despite the gibes of the old- 
fashioned persons who told him that 
was no place for a Tsar. I got the 
impression even so early as this that 
some modern application was in- 
tended; and as the scenes of the 
chronicle unfolded, I became rather 
uncomfortably certain of it. Finally, 
my companion whispered: “Here cer- 
tain historical parallels begin!” 
Tolstoy had rewritten his play in 
order to bring it up to date; and 
every incident seemed to have a 
counterpart in recent political events. 
I imagined that Peter’s mustache got 
larger as the play proceeded. There 
was a scene in the Peter-Paul 
Fortress in which Peter comes to see 
his reactionary son whom he has had 
imprisoned for conspiring against 
him; he speaks a few words of stern 
tenderness over the young man limp 
from the torture: “After all, you 
were my son—lI loved you!” Then, 
“Let him be executed!” When the 
curtain went down, there was tense 
silence. Peter is making the people 
learn to dance just as the present 
administration is. In the last scene, 
betrayed by his wife, he exclaims 
that all his work has come to nothing 
from the disloyalty of those in whom 
he trusted. What is he to do? 
“Blood and steel! Blood and steel! 
I can’t execute everybody!” 

He bids the people be gay, and 
they strike up a minuet. But the 
gigantic man with the boots and the 
mustache turns his back on them and 
folds his arms and stands looking 
out the French windows. Then the 
lights in the foreground go out, and 
you see only the silhouettes of the 
dancers dominated by the towering 
black figure in outline against the 


panes. Peter is thus left in tragic 
grandeur; but it was also, one re- 
flected, rather hard on the dancers 


who had to enjoy themselves by com- 
mand in the presence of that ominous 
shadow. One remembered the young 
men and girls in the dining-room of 


the Hotel Europa performing so 
carefully and slowly the dance steps 
they had so recently learned. 


A Russian said to me afterwards, 
apropos of “Peter the First”: “Stalin 
has sometimes been criticized as not 
having distinguished himself as a 
Marxist. He wants to show that he 
is capable of historical analogies.” 

* * 


Looking and losing oneself out the 
window of the electric-lighted room 
in the day still light outs:\de—an old 
woman sewing in the doorway of a 
great battered yellow stucco building 
above the cobbled street—behind, you 
had almost forgotten the telephone 
on the desk, the gold sphinxes and 
goddesses and cupids on the furni- 
ture of brown polished wood. 

Where are you? In a theatrical 
director’s office which is also a place 
full of elegance, in which people 
come and go who would be interest- 
ing if you could understand them 
better. This uneasy and magical day 
dream at night is St. Petersburg, 
Leningrad. 


The fables of Pushkin, when we 


hear of them abroad, have little sig- 
nificance for us, and the music of 
Tchaikovsky is perhaps never really 
good except in Russia. Meyerhold 
has made of “The Queen of Spades” 
a disturbing and fascinating drama. 
He has had the libretto rewritten 
and has rearranged the score—most 
of the old operas ought probably to 
be rewritten—so as to give it new 
point and suspense. The old Countess 
who knows the secret of winning at 
cards is not introduced in the first 
scene, as in the ordinary version of 
the opera: we only hear about her. 
Nor do we see her even when Her- 
mann goes to her house: we only 
hear her voice calling. When she 
finally appears, she is terrifying: an 
inscrutable and queenly old mummy 
who sits as mute as Fate while a sort 
of commedia del arte of pantaloons 
and harlequins and shepherdesses is 
performed for her entertainment. 
When it is finished, she silently rises 
and goes. 

The bedroom scene is terrific. She 
has been sitting in her négligé and 
singing a little song in French about 
a visit to Versailles in her youth. 
Hermann suddenly appears from the 
closet, with his green, burning-eyed, 
sleepless face and, threatening her 
with a pistol, tries to force her to 
tell him the secret; but the fright 
is too much for her: she falls dead. 
The scene ends with harsh satisfying 
trumpets. Hermann and the Coun- 
tess’s companion stand by the para- 
pet of the Neva: she discovers that 
he has never loved her but only used 
her to gain access to the old lady. 
The Countess’s ghost appears to 
Hermann and finally tells him the 
secret. 
table, and once he wins. 
regards the old woman’s warning: 
he tries the trick a second time and 
loses. The Queen of Spades turns 
into the Countess and winks at him 
malignly; and he ends in the insane 
asylum. 

What has Pushkin put into this 
story? the foreigner asks himself. 
The tragedy of the will that tries to 
cheat on the rules of life? Where 


did the old Countess get her secret? | 
From experience, and she knew that | 


she must not abuse it. All this 


passes under the gallantry, the cham- | 


pagne, the card-playing of a Peters- 

burg winter. A poor officer has gone 

mad. 
Afterwards 


caviare. 

And I went to bed full of vodka 
and Pushkin—outside the high win- 
dows, the long curtams, the sky was 
still pale with unfading day ... on 
a table there was a cut-glass de- 
canter with a curious high square 
stopper and full of water that hadn’t 
been changed for days, and I saw it 


as if it were standing in the room | 


in which Hermann had lain awake, 
brooding, desiring, scheming .. . 


ing, and talking and dancing... and 
about them the vast sprawling city 


with the bottomless spaces behind it | 
. palaces full of spaces, the broad | 


river, the waterways. . 
the characters of 


. the bridges, 
Dostoievsky, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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we drank vodka in |} 
little cut-glass goblets and ate iced | 


they | 
had always stayed up at night, drink- | 


He goes back to the card- | 
But he dis- | 
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Pacific 
Northwest 


via Glacier Park 


@ Thissummer, go West onthe Empire 
Builder, Great Northern Railway’s train 
of luxury, and See America First! See 
Glacier National Park, with its shimmer- 
ing waterfalls, its 250 lakes fed by 60 
sky-born glaciers. Take advantage of new 
low-cost all-expense “stop-off tours’’ 
through the Park, from 1 to 3 days. Then 
visit the Pacific Northwest . . . Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, 
Victoria... Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympics, Crater Lake National Park. 


More for Your Money 


Great Northern offers low round trip 
tickets, excellent meals at bargain prices, 
fine tourist sleeping cars and new type 
luxury coaches as well as standard Pull- 
mans; also all-expense tours throughout 
the West. Inquire now. 


--- CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY -—-- 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Dept. T-2, St. Paul, Minn. 
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service; also Glacier Park [ Pacific Northwest 
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AS I SAW LENINGRAD 
(Continued from page 60) 


uneasy, unable to relax in sleep, 
roaming the bridges in the half-day 
of night: the dissipated, the lonely, 
the thoughtful, the poor ... the 
great unintegrated city which in it- 
self seemed to make no meaning, in 
which the individual had to make his 
own meaning, in which he so often 
despaired, beating his head against 
the spaces ... away there on the out- 
skirts of Europe... they had come 
back as we had done at home to a 
straggling provincial civilization 
among prairies and wild rivers and 
forests, bringing books and manners 
from Europe, and they had remained 


in bed in the morning for hours, like 
Goncharov’s Oblomoy, trying to 
make up their minds whether or not 
to get up: I had done the same thing 
myself . .+; in those countries we are 
freer, less certain of what we want, 
we think the long, long thoughts of 
the poem and they are lost in the 
quiet of the province ... unless we 
are possessed by some passionate pur- 
pose all alone in the spaces: we 
never know what we have got in the 
forests and wastes of those countries, 
we never know what is going to 
come out of them... 

esa Kae 


A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA IN ILLINOIS 


(Continued from page 31) 


clock almost entirely constructed by 
the men of the colony still rings the 
passing hours. The four dials may 
be seen from a considerable distance. 

Under the dictatorial control of 
Janson the colony thrived and pros- 
pered. For a time it looked as 
though the Utopia of which the 
founder had dreamed would become 
a reality. More and more acres of 
land were added to the holdings of 
the community. Their farm products 
as well as the articles which they 
manufactured found a ready sale 
outside the neighborhood. 

Unfortunately, however, the noble 
experiment was doomed to failure. 
Dissensions began to creep into the 
idealistic community, and not even 
religious fervor and devotion to the 
communal ideal were able to hold the 
society together. 

The tragic murder of Janson in 
1850 doubtless hastened the end. The 
leader was killed as the result of a 
quarrel with a man named John 
Root. Although Root was not a 
member of the community, he had 
married one of the young women of 
the colony against Janson’s orders. 
Root was a reckless and dissolute 
fellow and quarrels between him and 
Janson were frequent. Finally Jan- 
son had Root arrested for disorderly 
conduct, and on the day set for the 


' trial Root shot and killed the man 


who founded Bishop Hill. 

After the death of the colony’s 
spiritual and economic leader Mrs. 
Janson attempted to dominate the 
affairs of the community. She be- 
lieved that Janson’s family should 
logically succeed to the position left 
by the founder and in this belief she 
was supported by some of the more 
influential members of the group. 
This somewhat autocratic solution of 
the problem did not prove satis- 
factory. On January 17, 1853 it was 
necessary to reorganize the colony 
under a state charter with seven 
trustees in charge. Thereafter it be- 


came increasingly difficult for the 
colony to continue along communistic 
lines, although valiant efforts were 
made. Financial difficulties, restless- 
ness and discontent increased. Early 
in 1860 proceedings were started to 
divide up the common property and 
pay off the debts which had been 
incurred. In the spring of 1861 plans 
were made to divide up the proper- 
ty and change the community from a 
communistic one to an individualistic 
one. Shortly after, the distribution 
of the 10,857 acres of communal land 
and other assets was begun. Appar- 
ently, however, some of the com- 
munal habits formed by the people 
of Bishop Hill were not easily aban- 
doned, for the complete dissolution 
of the colony’s affairs was not com- 
pleted until 1879. 

Today many of the old buildings 
at Bishop Hill are still open to visit- 
ors. Thousands come here annual- 
ly to attend the celebration held on 
September 23. Then Swedes from 
all over the United States, as well as 
the children and grandchildren of the 
colonists, and friends and neighbors, 
gather to talk over the old days of 
the settlement which marked the be- 
ginning of Swedish immigration to 
America. 

In the church at Bishop Hill there 
are ninety-three paintings which con- 
stitute a naive and charming tribute 
to the Swedish pioneers and to their 
achievements during the early days 
of Bishop Hill. These paintings are 
the work of Olaf Krans, a veteran 
of the Civil War and a house and 
sign painter by trade. In his later 
years he grew more ambitious and 
undertook to paint the portraits of all 
the old colonists, though he was 
oftentimes forced to draw upon his 
memory. In addition to the portraits 
he painted a number of scenes from 
the life of the colony which, despite 
their crudeness, are evocative of an 
exceedingly interesting experiment in 
the development of the Middle West. 
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20-day 
BALTIC «o RUSSIA 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JUNE 27 


5 CONNECTING SAILINGS 


See the capitals of Northern Europe and the picturesque Baltic sea- 
ports. Spend 3 thrilling days in Russia. Go on the famous Empress of 
Australia, one of the largest and most luxurious liners ever to cruise 
the Baltic. Five connecting sailings from Montreal and Québec. The 
Empress of Australia sails from Québec June 19. Cruise folder, ship’s 
plan, and fare schedules from your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Montreal and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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A TRIP TO NEW YORK IS A 
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YOU CAN AFFORD 

IF YOU STAY AT 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN‘S CLUB 
New clothes, new shops, new plays, new art 


shows—all the exciting attractions of the 
city are at their best now. 


You can enjoy them all and at the same time 
live in comfort and luxury at this famous 
women's club. 


Of course the clubhouse is con- 
venient to all these attractions as 
well as railroads, piers and 
airports. 


*% 


RATES: 


Single, with bath 
$2.50 — $3.50 per day 


Double, with bath 
$4.00 — $5.00 per day 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S 
__ CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
* 
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lie 


. Don’t plan your holiday 
in Europe until you have 
py the cruise program 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Only the best is good enough for 
your holiday, so write now for the 
Arandora Star Cruise Program to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, Eng- 
land, or any office of the Cunard 
White Star Line in Canada & U.S.A. 


The Scott Country, Scotland 
Darnick Tower, built 1425, Darnick, 


D N Near Melrose 
Sir Walter Scott loved Darnick Tower and 


made several attempts to buy it. Without 
doubt, it is the finest example left of the 


Stay at the once innumerable Border Watch Towers of 
the turbulent 15th century. 

HOTEL WASHINGTON It_is still inhabited by the descendants of its 
original JUG any mosiees se historica} 
interests, a wonderful collection of antiques 

CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR W.1 are to be seen. 
vii . Ave public Apr to eae daily 
Thoroughly up-to-date with every o undays to 5:30. Adults 
3 . 1 shilling—children six-pence. Morning Coffee 
modern convenience, central beacee —Light Luncheons—Tea Garden. Home-made- 
running hot and cold water in a cakes and scones a specialty. Arts and crafts 
bedrooms and telephone. —Tweeds—Genuine Antiques, 


Tel.: Melrose 58 


TERMS MODERATE 
Lady Honywood, Managing Director 


Lady with i936 sunshine 
saloon car open for engage- 


OWNER DRIVER wishes to conduct ments to tour Britain during 
small parties to places of interest around 7 I h 

Cheltenham, England, e.g. Stratford-on- summer mont aS) - . - three 
Avon, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Tintern passengers, 6 guineas per day 
Abbey, Broadway, etc. Fast, comfort- inclusive. Write K. M. Fraser, 


able car; can accommodate 3 passengers 
at 45/- per head per day. Write to 


Colonel A. B. Skinner D.S.O., 
O.B.E. Redesdale, The Park, 


Boswell House, Broad Street, 
Oxford. 


Cheltenham 
_ CUT THIS OUT 
RE COUTHAMPTON, AT or make oe . ea eer ere tor 


make the Polygon your base . . . and 

tour the New Forest, Winchester, Salis- EUROPEAN TRAVEL 

bury—redolent of England's history and pecimen inciusive tours London back to Lon- 

its charm—and enjoy the comfort of a don France 8ds £8-17-6. Belgium Sds £4. Italy 
1Ods £17-12-0. Switzerland Ids £9-19-6, Scan- 


first-cl hotel at very derat t. 

Write Hise tariff “to “the Manoged ty sieve liebe nay tre ISds legos. Excellent 

THE POLYGON HOTEL, tours Germany, Austria, Hungary, etc. 9ds 
Southampton. £10-15-0. Wenderful Coach Teurs with 


meats and hotels, Deven, Cornwall, Wales, 
Lakes 8ds from £5-7-6. Scotland via Eng. Lakes, 
Edinburgh, Trossachs, Scott Cty., etc., Sds 
£9-17-6 with Grampians, Inverness, Caledonian 
Canal, Kyles of Bute, etc., IS5ds £15-18-6. Ire 


ARE YOU COMING TO IRELAND? 


Travel in comfort. Write us to-day. land ied £7-2-6. eb sigrtatone itineraries quoted ior. 
(Brown’s Hire Service) Complete programmes fi 

Pullman Limousine cars. Go as you N E L S (eo) N S$ T Ce) U R S$ 
please. Touring, best service, traveled 8, GRAND BLDGS., TRAFALGAR SQ.. 
chauffeurs. u LONDON, ENG. 


BROWN’S HIRE SERVICE Estracts trom Travel Magazine 
3, 4, 7, Little Hanover Street, CORK. 116 E. 16th St., New York 


See England Comfortably. 


Let me escort you, in my new Rover 
car, to beauty spots on and off the 
beaten track. I can take 3 people 
at a total cost of £5 per day ex- 
elusive of meals and accommodation, 
Write Mrs. Blackwood, Twitt’s Ghyll, 
Mayfield, Sussex, England. 


A GOOD ADDRESS 


in the sense that it is in the heart of 
fashionable London, directly overlooking 
Hyde Park, and is so convenient for 
reaching your social or business ren- 
dezvous. Here both residence and enter- 
tainment are a pleasure and an economy. 
140 delightful rooms (and suites), each 
with running water, central heating and 
telephone. The terms—an agreeable sur- 
prise. 


Brochure on request. 


DRIVER GUIDES... 
Have one large and one small car 7 T 

- private tours to any part of Great A L E X A N bD R A 
ritain, from £4 and £2.10.0 re 

spectively per day—or per mile. iil oO T E L 
Lesser known places of interest off HYDE PARK CORNER 


the main routes a specialty. 
Write Miss M. Barnett and Mr. G. St. LONDON - S.W.1. 


A. lli » Rocklea, Five Ash Down, 
Sen oat cer nace ae mS Telephone: SLOane 4521 (10 lines) 


Sussex. 
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® 


South Seas 


UGO Adolf Bernatzik is an Aus- 


trian anthropologist who has 


traveled widely in many primitive 
parts of the world. His book South 
Seas (Holt) is an account of his 
experiences in the Solomon Islands, 
New Guinea and Bali. In both the 


Solo 


was 


mon Islands and New Guinea he 
able to penetrate into regions 


where the lives of the natives have 
scarcely been affected by civilization, 


and 


he was able to explore some ter- 


ritory in which no white man had 
ventured before him. The book is 
exciting and informative reading. In 
addition to his knowledge as an an- 
thropologist, Bernatzik is an extra- 
ordinarily gifted photographer. South 
Seas is illustrated with more than a 
hundred beautiful photographs which 


are 


among the finest pictures ever 


taken in this part of the world. 


Max Miller 


dk HE popular and prolific author of 


I 


centl 


Cover the Waterfront has re- 
y been traveling in the Far 


North. As a result of this trip, he 
has written two books. 
The Great Trek (Doubleday, Dor- 


an) 


is the story of the five-year 


drive of a reindeer herd through the 
icy wastes of Alaska and North- 
western Canada. The Lomen broth- 


ers, 


the greatest reindeer owners in 


the world, had a contract to deliver 
three thousand reindeer from their 


herd 


in Alaska to the east side of 


the Mackenzie Delta in Canada, to 


be u 


sed as a source of food supply 


for the Eskimos of Canada. Though 
the drive was less than a thousand 
miles, it took over five and a half 
years. Max Miller tells the whole 
exciting story of the hazardous un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. Miller's other book on the 


Far 


North is Fog and Men on Ber- 


ing Sea (Dutton). In this book he 


tells 


of a journey which he made 


from Seattle to the Bering Sea. His 
description of the foggy, rock-strewn 
Alaskan waters, of forgotten towns 
of the gold rush, of picturesque 
Alaskan characters are all set down 


with 


his characteristic vividness and 


gusto. 


English Countryside Series 


NDER the general title of Eng- 


lish Countryside Series Charles 


Scribner’s Sons have recently issued 


four 
land, 


new volumes: The Soul of Eng- 
a symposium; The English 


Country House by Ralph Dutton; 


The English Abbey by F. H. Cross- 
ley; and The Spirit of Ireland by 
Lynn Doyle. 


Each of these volumes is a useful 
handbook for the subject with which 
it deals. All of the books are vol- 
uminously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, with special plates and dia- 
grams, and with a frontispiece in full 
color. 
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falifomia 


Go One Way — 
Return the Other 


| AIR-CONDITIONED 
| TRAINS 
De luxe 
GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


via the colorful low- 
altitude way 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 


the scenic Colorado way 


San Diego California Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition open all summer. 


VERY LOW FARES 


Special low-cost all-expense tours. 


ROCK ISLAND 


Mail this coupon for details 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
793 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 


Please quote fares and forward 
printed matter on [J California [J All- 
Expense Tours. 
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& 


8 PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BEFORE YOU TAKE 
THAT TRIP... 


come to the Permanent Travel 
Exhibition for complete infor- 
mation. Open on weekdays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Lec-' 
tures every Friday afternoon at 
3:30 o’clock. 


Adults admitted FREE 


Sponsored by TRAVEL Magazine 


Permanent Travel Exhibition 


116 East 16th Street 
New York City 


HUGHES PRINTING Co. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


"Fifty Years ago’’—Fifth Avenue Buses in New York City 
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on a Fifth Avenue bus when you are in New York. Hundreds of thousands of people 
from all over the country do so. 


The Fifth Avenue buses are the only public vehicles that travel on Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Drive. Practically all the places of interest in the City can be reached 
by the Fifth Avenue buses. 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers constitute one of the finest groups of buyers 
brought together by any one advertising medium. The average purchasing 
power of Fifth Avenue bus passengers should be considered double the average 
purchasing power of the passengers on five-cent-fare transportation lines. Fifth 
Avenue bus passengers are not allowed to stand. They pay a ten cent fare for a 
clean, comfortable, seated ride. Their patronage is very desirable. Let us show you 
how to secure it for your railroad, steamship line, air line, hotel, whiskey, wines, etc. 


We have recognized advertising agencies for over eighteen years and paid the 
usual advertising agency commission and cash discount. 


If you want rate cards and our circular, a postal card request will bring them. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York CAledonia 5-215] 


Times World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 
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AY, Days between shore lines 
with morning arrivals in FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY 


SUMMER VACATION 
CRUISE 


Reliance, on June 26 for 
42 days to Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, Norway, Russia 
stopovers for XITH 
Olympics, Germany. 


1937 WORLD 
CRUISE 
Reliance, January 10 for 
136 days, Eastward through 
the Mediterranean, visiting 
37 ports, 30 lands on route 
of 31,570 miles. 


LITERATURE AND RESERVATIONS 


ahaa tuadtenae fine + North German Lloyd 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, C. & S. Bank Bldg. BALTIMORE, 323 N. Charles St. BOSTON, 252 Boylston St. BUFFALO, 11 W. Genesee St. CHICAGO, 130 W. Randolph St. CINCINNATI, 2301 Carew Tower. 
CLEVELAND,1430 Euclid Ave. DETROIT, 1205 Washington Blvd. HOUSTON, 515 Cotton Ex. Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 620 So. Hill St. MEMPHIS,317 Cotton Ex. Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, 1713Amer. Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Walnut St. PITTSBURGH, 407 Wood St. SAN FRANCISCO, 289 Post St. SEATTLE, 5532 White- Henry-Stuart Bldg. ST. LOUIS, 903 Locust St. 
EDMONTON, 10057 Jasper Ave. MONTREAL, 1178 Phillips Place. TORONTO, 45 Richmond:St. W. VANCOUVER, 525 Seymour St. WINNIPEG, 673 Main St. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE, WITHOUT EXTRA COST, IS OFFERED YOU BY OUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS. 


